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The Voi 
Is easily injured—the slightest irritation of 
the throat or larynx at once affecting its 
tone, flexibility, or power. All efforts to 
sing or speak in public, under such condi- 
tions, become not only painful but danger- 
vis, and should be strictly avoided until 


every symptom is removed. To effect a 
speedy cure no other medicine is equal to 


Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral 


The best of anodynes, this preparation rap- 
idly soothes irritation, strengthens the deli- 
cate organs of speech, and restores the voice 
to its tone and power. No singer or public 
speaker should be without it. Lydia Thomp- 
son, the famous actress, certifies: “ Ayer's 
Cherry Pectoral has been of very great ser- 
vice to me. It improves and strengthens 
the voiee, and is always effective for the 
cure of colds and coughs.” 

“Upon several occasions I have suffered 
from colds, causing hoarseness and entire 
loss of voice. In my profession of an auc- 
tioneer any affection of the voice or throat 
is a serious matter, but at each attack, I 
have been relieved by a few doses of Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral. This remedy, with ordi- 
nary care, has worked such a 


Magical Effect 


that I have suffered very little inconven- 
ience. I have also used it in my family, with 
excellent results, in coughs, colds, &e.”— 
Wm. H. Quartly, Minlaton, Australia. 

**In the spring of 1853, at Portsmouth, Va., 
T was prostrated by a severe attack of ty- 
phoid pneumonia. My physicians exhausted 
their remedies, and for one year I was not 
able to even articulate aword. By the ad- 
vice of Dr. Shaw I tried Ayer’s Cherry Pec- 
toral, and to my surprise and great joy, in 
less than one month I could converse easily, 
in a natural tone of voice. I continued to 
improve and have become since a well man. 

have often recommended the Pectoral, and 
jave never known it to fail.”’”— George R. 
Lawrence, Valparaiso, Ind. . 
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aiguage and a Cyclopedia of Universal 
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4,000 illustrations. 
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and money refunded. 


** Will win its way by merit.”— Advocate, Pittsburg. 


** Must become very popular.”—School Journal, New York. 


‘The work is a treasure, and such a mine of useful informa- 
tion as every family ought to have at hand.”—The Standard, Chicago. 

‘It cannot fail to be appreciated by the great masses of the 
reading a. who will find in its pages, in compact form, just the infor- 
mation they need."’—Messenger, Philadelphia. 

** The fields of literature, science, and art, and of all knowledge 
are thoroughly gleaned. The topics are ably treated, many illustrations 
are given, and a vast amount of information is contained in a small space.” 
—Toledo Blade, Toledo, Ohio. . 

‘* Its handsome type, numerous illustrations, handy form, neat 
substantial binding, and, more than all, its skillful editing, which brings 
within such convenient limits such a vast amount of knowledge so well 
adapted to popular needs, are a satisfaction and a delight to students.”’ 
Bankers’ Monthly, Chicago. 
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to refer to it without finding what I want.”—F. J. C. ScHNEIDER, Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil. 

‘Tt is a continual surprise to me that 
excellence could be published at such alow price. It is more than excel- 
G. Stric, City of Mexico. 

‘It is very neat, the form convenient for use. firmly bound, of 
large, clear type, the contents of just that general character which the 
popular reader requires—comprehensive, accurate, and compact.’’—PROF. 
Henry N. Day, LL.D., Yale College. 

‘In a library in the collection of which I have been engaged 
more than 40 years, I esteem no book more highly than ‘Alden’s Manifold 
Cyclopedia.” From its pages. I have been able to find an answer, appropri- 
ate and clear, to every question that needed it, and when I shall receive the 
final volume I shall feel that access to all the necessary information for my 

ed within my reach.” —JaMEs L. Minor, 
of State, and Librarian of Missouri. 
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A RED MAPLE. 


BY MOSES TEGGART. 


Before me lies a wooded height 
Of birch and fir and pine, 

All green at morn they greet my sight, 
All dark at day’s decline. 


And moving smoothly as a song 
That shows the poet’s skill, 

The river winds ita way along 
The base of this green hill. 


While like the banner of the fall 
Aflame above the flood, 

One tree stands out distinct from all, 
A maple red as blood. 


And when the sunshine fails to play 
Upon the waters wide, 

The crimson tree reflected may 
Be seen within the tide. 


The silver birch with snowy limbs 
And boughs that droop and dream, 

A shadow throws that partly dims 
The mirror of the stream. 


Bat brightly red beside the green 
Of pines whose crests are higher, 
The maple in the wave is seen, 
A shadow touched with fire. 


By it the waters may not rush, 
But stand as if in awe; 

While unto me ’tis like the bush 
In Horeb, Moses saw. 


The sandals of old myths I take 
From off these feet of mine, 

As on my vision wide awake, 
The water tarns to wine; 


To wine that ripples not nor flows, 
But like the couch at sea 

Where sinks the sun, the water glows 
Around the mystic tree. 


September suns may bake and burn 
And early frosts may blight, 

Till fall the crimson leaves and turn 
To dust as dark as night. 


But oft in memory I shall see 
A maple red as blood, 
And mirrored in the wave a tree 
Like flame below the flood. 
—Springfield Republican. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


New York Mail and Express: The poorest children 
need the best instruction. 


Ottver WenpELL Howmes : The great thing is not so 
much where we stand as in what direction we are moving. 


Auice FREEMAN PatMeER: There is no one really edu- 
cating himself or herself who does not feel more and more 
the opportunity of the present moment in a present world. 


Boyxston, Milton, Mass.: Topical recita- 
tions will help to form the habit of using good English 
easily. 

Presipent F. A. P. Barnarp: I cannot concur in- 
variably in the eulogies I hear bestowed upon popular 
teachers because they clear all knotty points by copious 
explanation. I would much rather hear of their success 
in making their pupils find a way out of their perplexities 
for themselves. 

The Union City (Tenn.) Democrat: What is needed 
is longer school terms, better teachers at better salaries, 
active codperation of directors, more interest exhibited by 


the patrons, and a live, active, thoroughly competent 
county superintendent to look after the schools, elevate 
the system, and build up the work. 


Tuavpevs P. Cressey, Chairman Board of Education, 
Dover. N. H.: It was the custom of the Jesuits in their 
noted schools, as their teachers became proficient to pro- 
mote them to the lower grades. There is a philosophy of 
education, and a science of teaching, and a mere high 
school or academic scholarship is not sufficient to warrant 
success in teaching. 


EDUCATION AND CRIME. 


BY W. T. HARRIS, LL. D. 


(Portion of an Address before the National Prison Congress, at Cin- 
cipnati, Sept. 29.] 


The relation of education to crime has been often can- 
vassed. It has been asserted that as education increases 
crime increases in equal or greater ratio. The inference 
left for us to draw from this is that education in the school 
produces more intellect and not a sufficiency of moral re- 
straining force to prevent crime. An examination of the 
criminals in one of the states shows 70 per cent. who can 
read and write, and only 30 per cent. who are illiterate. 
It seems, therefore, that our schools furnish the great ma- 
jority of ourcriminals. But the exact influence of education 
on crime is not shown by the figures presented, for the 
reason that nothing is said of the ratio of illiterates to 
those who can read and write in the state whose criminals 
have been investigated. 

The state mentioned was found to have, in 1880, an 
illiterate population of less than five per cent. The 
question of education and crime now stated, in view of 
the statistics, reads differently. Seventy per cent. of the 
population in the jails have been furnished by the 95 per 
cent. who can write, while 30 per cent. have been furnished 
by the 5 per cent. who areilliterate. This would give us 
eight times as many criminals from each thousand of illiter- 
ates as from a thousand not illiterate. Certainly the statistics 
thus examined are not unfavorable to the schools. And this 
is the actual showing of the House of Correction in De- 
troit, Mich., for the first twenty-five years of its exist- 
ence: Forty thousand committed and 70 per cent. able 
to write, while 95 per cent. of the entire population can 
write, but there were 30 per cent. of illiterates sent thither 
from a population of which less than 5 per cent. were 
illiterate. 

In 1870 an investigation of the returns of seventeen 
states that kept a record of the educational statas of their 
criminals showed nearly the same results as those of the 
jail in Michigan; namely, eight times as many criminals 
from the illiterate stratum of the population, as from an 
equal number of the population who could read and write. 


MY FIRST VISIT T0 A GREAT UNIVERSITY. 


BY J. M. GREENWOOD, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


In May, 1873, business called me to the vicinity of one 
of the great universities of the United States. Prior to 
this date, I knew something of the smaller colleges, their 
appointments, appliances, methods of instruction and gen- 
eral management here in the West, but I was ignorant of 
the way things were carried forward at all our leading in- 
stitutions of learning, except in so far as I had read sev- 
eral works bearing upon the subject, particularly of the 
English and German universities. It is true that I had 
for six years been connected with one of the largest state 
normal schools in the country, and had also visited others 
and observed their workings, yet I had not seen a great 
university, a thing I had always desired. On Saturday I 
transacted the business I had on hand; rested idly Sun- 
day, and bright and early Monday morning started for 


the university, which was three or four miles distant. 


I was at the gate before eight o'clock, and in I walked. 
An hour was spent in walking around looking at build- 
ings, trees, walks, and other adornments. I even went 
up very close to some of the buildings to look at the young 
men in their rooms. Many were in their shirt sleeves, 
feet high on window-sills, bodies tilted back in chairs, and 
their rooms dense with tobacco sroke. In this atmos- 
phere they were generally engaged in discussing the prob- 
abilities of the future, or some other equally interesting 
topic, judging from the snatches of conversation I heard. 
As I passed on leisurely, they took no notice of my pres- 
ence. I had no letters of introduction ; in fact, no one 
knew me, and I was on the lookout for some one in 
authority to challenge me as an intruder. Before going, 
I had decided that I could convince any one, not a luna- 
tic, that my intentions were pacific, and my desire for in- 
formation legitimate. 

With these thoughts uppermost in my mind, I wan- 
dered and wandered. Young men passed me, casting fur- 
tive glances. I replied by gazing straight into their eyes 
with an inquiring, gimlet look. Occasionally an old man 
would hurry by with a book or two under his arm. 
Whenever I saw one of these, I marked him as a “ pro- 
fessor.” 

The students began to move in groups toward certain 
buildings. I fell in with the procession to avoid attract- 
ing too much attention. It so happened that I had 
dropped in with a sophomore Latin class,—a large one. 
I took my seat in the rear of the recitation room. The 
recitation was dry, slow, dull, and uninteresting. A few 
did the reciting. At the close of the hour the class 
tramped out to the ringing of a big hand-bell. For two 
or three minutes the students huddled around the * Bul- 
letin Boards,” and then the big hand-bell whanged again. 
I drifted off in another direction this time, but with a 
smaller class. The members filed pensively into a room 
that had more the appearance of an office or justice’s court 
than anything else that I could think ofthen. Behind a 
desk sat a seedy-looking old gentleman, who acted some- 
what after the manner of an inquisitor. The young 
men who entered his presence stood. He questioned 
each in turn, and then took notes for future reference. 
It soon became apparent that this contingent consisted of 
delinquents who had transgressed, and they had gone 
there to confessional. When the last one had been ex- 
cused, the seedy gentleman said, looking over his glasses, 
‘‘ Well, young man, what have you to say for yourself 
this morning?”’ I answered, * Will you please tell me 
the program for to-day’s recitations?’ The contemptu- 
ous look he gave me,—a regular scorcher,—I will never 
forget. Aftera moment's paase, he said, ‘“ Why did you 
come here?” I said, “ Sir, I am a stranger, and I want 
to see what you are doing in this institution?” He 
scanned me more closely, and then raising a long, bony 
finger, he pointed to the door and said, “ Go, look at the 
bulletin!’ I made as good a bow as I could, accepted 
the information, and went out. But among so many dif- 
ferent buildings, I did not know where to go except to 
follow a crowd. I now spent about forty minutes in look- 
ing around among the buildings and getting bearings for 
further sallies. I read all the signs, dates of erections, 
and such other information as I could find, fully deter- 
mined to see whatever I could get to. Again the big bell 
rang, and I went with one of the largest crowds this time. 
It so happened that I was now thrown in with the polit- 
ical economists. ‘The young men had some opinions of 
their own. The professor was well up in the subject. 
But measured by any modern standard, he was what I 
would call a very poor teacher. He knew the subject ; 
but he did not understand how to present a subject. 
When I left that recitation, I had the impression that he 
was teaching on a departed reputation. There was 
neither inspiration nor enthusiasm, and the manner of 
presentation was very poor indeed,—at least it appeared 
so to me. 


This closed the recitations for the day, and after lunch 
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I went to the observatory to see if I could get in and look | 


at the machinery. I had calculated eclipses, and had 
spent a few evenings with Prof. Joseph Ficklin in the ob- 
servatory at the Missouri University, but the mathemat- 
ical astronomy I had learned had been acquired from 
books, and none of it from practical work. So I applied 
to the gentleman who was engaged in some work at the 
observatory, but he was too busy, and I went away. 
However, I walked around the structure and viewed its 
exterior quite carefully, while my thoughts wandered 
away into the mysteries of space and to the cunning 
contrivances devised by man to gain some little knowl- 
edge of celestial matter. Thus ended the first day. 
While the day’s observations had not been such as to in- 
spire me with much admiration, yet I had learned the 
location of the various buildings and where and when cer- 
tain recitations and lectures could be heard, and several 
students had answered my questions politely and satisfac- 
torily enough, considering the implied suggestion, “ since 
you are here, you ought to know.” On the other side, 
somehow I had breathed the university air which hovered 
about the old buildings, the stately trees, the winding walks, 
and more than all else, the spirit of departed greatness 
which still lingered there. Imagination filled out a beau- 
tiful and pleasing picture, much more elaborate, indeed, 
than the very material one which I had that day studied 
for five hours. 

Next morning I went back early. Once on the grounds, 
I felt at home. By listening well the day before, refer- 
ring to the catalogue of the previous year, and such other 
helps as I had managed to pick up, I knew where to go 
in order to see certain distinguished professors. I wanted 
to see the men,—those whose reputations were already 
famous. I wanted to hear classes in Greek, zodlogy, lit: 
erature, mechanics, modern higher algebra, finite differ- 
ences, chemistry, logic, and psychology. However, I had 
to select from the bill of fare offered on Tuesday. 

The recitation in Greek was sprightly and vigorous. 
The professor was active, wide awake, and he knew how 
to teach. His methods were modern, and he had not 
“ gone to seed.” 

A noted professor was to lecture on ‘ (uaternions,” 
and I was very desirous of seeing him before his class. 
His manner was pleasing and simple, his delivery excel- 
lent, and he was entirely familiar with the subject; but 
he shot away over the heads of his hearers, so that his 
effort might very properly be called “ a pop into the air.”’ 
He needed a class of mathematicians to assimilate the 
lecture, instead of young men groping blindly in the dark. 
Yet as a lecture, it was admirable, however poorly adapted 
to the capacity of the class. By the blank countenances, 
perhaps one in ten caught some glimpses of the subject. 
A class in analytic geometry was next listened to. Exer- 
cises were assigned to certain members. Each took up 
his line of march without signals, in a straggling, helter- 
skelter fashion, to the blackboard. Once at the black- 
board, each one set himself to work. About twenty min- 
utes were given to writing out solutions. Those who had 
nothing to do spent this time in doing nothing with a ven- 
gence, which consisted chiefly in spitting around on the 
floor and shooting paper wads at one another. 


When the solutions were completed, the aged professor 
stepped up very closely to one of the young men and 
asked him to proceed. He proceeded by explaining his 
work to the professor, who corrected any errors. The 
other members of the class were not interested in the ex- 
planation, and in fact gave no attention to it in any man- 
ner whatever. The other four explanations did not vary 
from the one described. When the recitation had closed 
and the class had passed out of the room, I asked the pro- 
fessor if this was a typical recitation, and he said it might 
be so considered. In conversation, he was a charming 
gentleman, and during my further stay at the recitations 
he showed me many favors. The remainder of the day 
we spent in visiting halls, museums, libraries, etc. 

At the close of the second day I was able to summarize 
the results of my observations. 

1. The surroundings all conspired to grand work. 

2. The appliances for academic work and original in- 
vestigation were excellent in all respects. 

3. The professors were scholarly men, each eminent in 
his department. 

4. The methods were fifty years behind the times, with 
one exception. 


5. They were ignorant of education as a practical 
science. 

6. The work the stadents did was ragged, unsystematic, 
slipshod, and rocky. 

7. The institution was breathing on the reputation it 
had made fifty years before. 

8. I have never seen poorer teaching in any other in- 
stitution. I am told it is better now, for this let us be 


thankful. 


FIFTY GOUD BOOKS.—(IIL) 


BY ALBERT E. WINSHIP. 
Birds in the Bush. By Bradford Torrey. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co.; pp., 298. No one who wishes 
to enjoy the consciousness of being fairly well read can 


New York: Harper & Brothers; 258 pp. Few of our 
readers will appreciate the introduction of this volume. 
The general expectation is that a list of books for reading 
will be strictly “literary.” It is a misfortune that this 
has been the popular impression. This volume is thor- 
oughly interesting. The opening sentence is, “ I believe 
in God and my country,” and the whole tendency of the 
book is to make one reverence the power and personality 
that creates, and love the land of our native trees. The 
first third is alone important for a first reading. The re- 
mainder could be read in chapters in leisure moments. 
It is neither great nor brilliant, but I have found it com- 
panionable. 


The Age of Electricity. By Dr. Park Benjamin. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons; pp. 380. Or, A 
Century of Electricity. By T.C. Mendenhall. Boston : 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co.; pp. 225. If one wishes to 


neglect this most charming study of the birds of New 
It is after the Thoreau style, but is more 


England. 
vivacious, more entertaining. 


Little Lord Fauntleroy. By Francis Hodgson Bur- 


Taomas J. Gray, 
Principal State Normal School, Greeley, Col. 


nett. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. If you have not read 


emotional tonic. 

Religious Duty. By Frances Power Cobbe. 
source, certainly not in any such vigor as here. 
rather an intellectual. 


ure. 


is a powerful stimulant. 


this do so at once, weep over it, dream of it, and enjoy the 


Boston : 
Lee & Shepard ; pp., 326. This isa view of the religious 
life not obtainable, to my knowledge, from any other 
It is not 
primarily a devout treatment of religious subjects but 
It travels none of the old lines, 
adores few of the traditions, nor is it the “ new depart- 
We would not commend it to one seeking or 
needing the comfort of religion, but to one who needs to 
quicken intellectual respect for religious life and duty, 
and can appreciate a presentation of the case entirely 
apart from the orthodoxy and heterodoxy of the day this 


The Federalist. By Alexander Hamilton, John Jay, 


and James Madison. Edited by Henry Cabot Lodge. 
New York: G. P. Patnam’s Sons; pp., 586. The best 
tonic for patriotism. Several chapters should be read by 
every intelligent American citizeneach year. It is a book 
tobe owned. While it is well to read it as a whole ina 
single week, it would be better to read a chapter or two 
every week. My own habit is to read a chapter before 
every new book I read. 

A Summer Holiday in Europe. By Mary Elizabeth 
Blake. Boston: Lee & Shepard ; pp., 203. Those who 
have traveled abroad will be glad to read this charming 
portrayal of genuine tourist life in all parts of Europe, 
and those who have not, cannot afford to miss this or 
some similar volume. 


Trees and Tree Planting. By Gen. James S. Brisbin. 


don: Macmillan & Co. 


read with a purpose to know the how and why, as well as 
the what, he will probably choose Dr. Benjamin’s book ; 
but if he merely desires to come into a general under- 
standing of the accomplishment and possibilities of the 
science, he will prefer Mr. Mendenhall’s book. Not to 
know as much as either of these authors tells of electricity 
is to be unpardonably ignorant. 


Freedom of Faith. By T. T. Munger. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. ; pp. 400. No one can afford 
to be unfamiliar with the freshness of new religious 
thought. It is largely a matter of taste whether one 
reads this or Progressive Orthodoxy, but whatever his in- 
herited belief, intellectual convictions, or conscientious 
scruples, he can no more afford not to know what is said 
by such men as Munger and Smyth, than not to know 
what is being done through electricity. There is less 
occasion to read pages 74-168 and 258-355, except from 
the religious stand point. 


American Weather. By Gen. A. Greeley. New 
York: Dodd, Mead, & Co.; pp. 286. A variety of 
causes makes it essential that whoever would be an intel- 
ligent citizen must be able to talk “ weather,” not in the 
old-time senseless way, but scientifically. This work pre- 
sents the facts and philosophy of the phenomena of the 
weather, hot and cold waves, blizzards, hailstones, tor- 
nadoes, cyclones, cloud-bursts, ete. It is hardly a book 
to be owned, unless one wishes a varied library, but can 
be taken from a public library. Of course some have no 
taste for such reading, but it is so well-written and is so 
complete, that we recommend it as unique and valuable. 


Memoirs of a Millionaire. By Lucia True Ames. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co.; pp. 325. This is a 
better story, more reasonable, more philosophical, more 
helpful, than Bellamy’s Looking Backward. It will re- 
pay reading as a story, and as a study in sociology. 


Geraldine. A Poem. Anonymous. Boston: Ticknor 
& Co.; pp. 316. This story of the St. Lawrence is one of 
the most fascinating bits of poetry that has appeared in 
recent years. It has a way of taking hold of the average 
reader with great tenacity. The earlier chapters are by 
far the richest. 


The Dawn of History, By C.F. Keary. New York: 
Charles Scribners’ Sons ; price, $1.25. This is probably 
the best prehistoric study accessible in inexpensive form, 
and the general reader must lay the foundations of all in- 
telligent thought upon political, social, religious, and sci- 
entific life in the formative forces that antedate history. 
Few have time for thorough study of all phases of 
archeology, but everyone should at least take the time 
required to master such a presentation as this. 


The American Commonwealth. By James Bryce. 
In two volumes. Vol. I,, 724 pp.; Vol. II., 764. Lon- 
Boston: Willard Small ; price, 
$7.00. It is inexcusable for any American scholar not to 


have read this most remarkable presentation of American 


life. No similar work has so uniformly commended 


itself to the American reader as this stady by a member 


of parliament. It takes its place easily beside Blaine’s 
Twenty Years in Congress, and Grant's Personal Me- 
moirs. Higher praise could hardly be bestowed. 


Footprints of Travel. By M. M. Ballou. Boston : 
Ginn & Co. We would gladly commend Ballou’s entire 
series of travels, but as a single volume must suffice we 
name one that samples various nations. 
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CORPORAL PUNISHMENT FIFTY YEARS 
AGO. 


BY A BOSTON TEACHER. 


“Do you think the boys would be able to put you out 
of the schoolhouse, as they did the last teachers?” asked 
& committeeman of a candidate who, fifty years ago, 
made application for the school. 

“I don’t think they could get me out whole,” was the 
reply. The answer was so satisfactory, that the young 
man was prt in charge of the school, and, although he 
was not “ put out,” he soon discovered that obedience on 
the part of the pupils, if not a minus quantity, was not a 
prominent virtue. In this school, as is generally true of 
others, was a boy conspicuously bad. He was rough 
by nature, disobedient from habit, and happy in 
knowing how to make his teachers trouble. The first day, 
the new teacher seated this boy before a new desk instead 
of the old one hideous from bungling carving ; kindly ex- 
pressing the hope that this would have a more fortunate 
experience, and requesting the pupil to neither cut nor 
ink it. In less than an hour he had done ‘both. The 
teacher, calling the offender to him, inquired, “Do you 
intend to continue to disobey me?” ‘I dunno,” was the 
reply. 

The regulation rattan not being the instrument com- 
monly used then, the teacher told the young anarchist to 
go out and cut some rods, giving him directions as to the 
number and size. 

He obeyed, and soon reéntered generously provided 
with brush. 

Matters were becoming interesting to the pupils, but 
how about the teacher? He sent the boy out again in- 
structing him to follow more accurately the specifications, 
and the result was that, after a half hour of recreation in 
the open air, he returned with the rods. With these the 
teacher began to punish him, but soon found that, to 
make the offender promise obedience, would require a 
more severe chastisement than he wished to inflict. To 
avoid doing him an injury, he suspended further punish- 
ment, remarking that he would finish later. 

The next day, having asked the boy if he would obey, 
and received the reply, “ Dunno,” as before, the teacher 
caused him to sit down on the floor and to bend forward 
bringing his face near his knees, the head being under a 
projection of a desk. In this uncomfortable position he 
remained for a few minutes, during which time he was 
asked the old question and gave the old answer. 

At length the teacher, watching him closely, saw one 
or two tears fall, and he said calmly, “ Charlie, will you 
be a good boy?” “ Yes, sir,” came out with a hearti- 
ness that was a surprise to all, and immediately there was 
a release from the extemporized pillory. 

The results of this experience were not temporary, for 
subsequently the boy showed no inclination to disobey or 
annoy in any way the teacher, but, on the contrary, be- 
came warmly attached to him. 

One day the school committee informed the teacher 
that he could close school for the term Friday night or 
Saturday noon, as might be most agreeable to himself. 
The teacher decided to submit the question to his pupils. 
It may seem superfluous to state that the vote was to close 
Friday. There was one, and one only, who voted to con- 
tinue school till the following noon, and this was Charlie 
who, when the vote was taken, did not this time say 
* Dunno.” 

These facts were given to the writer recently, by a 
gentleman of eighty years, who pointed out the old school- 
house, near the railroad over which we were then traveling, 
while he rehearsed this portion of “‘ Charlie’s”’ biography. 

In view of the diverse opinions regarding corporal 
punishments in schools, the writer submits the question,— 
Was the teacher justified in resorting to that kind of cor- 
poral punishment? | 


Mr. Winship’s articles upon “What, When and How 
to Read,” will begin next week. They have merely 
awaited the completion of the “Fifty Books.” The series 
will be focussed especially for teacher's non-professional 
reading. Noattempt has ever been made to do just such 
work for teachers or other professional readers. It is 
hoped that it will be helpful to all teachers. Speak of 
the series to your friends. 


A PLEA FOR JIMMY. 


BY SARAH L. BENNETT. 

Jimmy is eleven years old. He “has been as far as 
percentage,” and can read intelligently in easy school 
readers and children’s books. Next year he will go on 
learning to read. His reading will open up to him paths 
leading out into many fields of thought and research, of 
human life and activity. But in mathematics he will 
spend his next two, or perhaps three years, studying busi- 
ness arithmetic! He might now do much in geometry 
and literal arithmetic, and enter the high school ready 
and furnished, his mind strengthened instead of burdened 
by his work. Later he could easily learn, in as many 
months, the business arithmetic over which he must now 
spend years. 

Do educate him consistently. Either shut the world 
up for him in a business office, and let him, at eleven 
years of age, devote himself entirely to reading market 
reports and writing business letters, or else let him go on 
strengthening his mind and broadening his outlook math- 
ematically, as well as in other directions. 

Under our present system, or lack of system, of prepar- 
atory mathematics, not one college graduate in fifty ever 
goes far enough to get a glimpse of the work that is 
being done in our day in this field, and those may count 
themselves happy who catch a glimmer of the light that 
began to shine on our planet hundreds of years ago! 
The average college graduate can no more read a stand- 
ard modern mathematical work than he can read Chinese ; 
and what is worse, he does not even know that such a 
work is worth his reading. Very many boys and girls 
are hopelessly crippled for any real progress in mathe- 
maties before they enter college. 


ROTE SINGING.—(IL)* 


BY J. E. CRANE, POTSDAM, N. Y. 


Let no one imagine because I give so much stress to 
rote singing that I consider it the only work to be done 
in school music. It is only a part of the work,—an im- 
portant part truly,—but a small part, and not only useless 
for teaching the more mechanical work of sight singing 
or note reading, but detrimental to proper progress in this 
work, if used as a means toward its accomplishment. In 
order that the best work be accomplished in any line, too 
much must not be undertaken at once. There is a saying 
to the effect that no one can do two things at once and do 
them both well; so in teaching, too many aims prevent 
the accomplishment of anything. 

There are two distinct sides to vocal music,—the artis- 
tic and the mechanical,—and the problem for the teacher 
is to neglect neither, and yet in teaching both, to allow 
neither to interfere with the other. 

Too much time spent with sight singing alone, soon 
produces a mechanical manner of singing which is quite 
devoid of the elements which belong to the art, music. 
With the mind concentrated upon the unraveling of the 
problems which the staff notation presents, there is slight 
opportunity for the play of the emotions, and in fact little 
to arouse the emotions in the music as it is rendered at 
the first reading. Any singer realizes that he never gives 
himself up to the feeling of his song until he has overcome 
all the technical difficulties, and needs no longer to trouble 
himself with questions of rhythm or pitch. So it is pre- 
posterous to expect a child to sing with any thought of 
the music he is rendering. while his mind is occupied with 
reading the notes. 

Most of us have had the experience of reading Cesar, 
while the grammatical construction of the Latin language 
was so new to us that it required our whole attention to 
translate ic into English ; and I am sure no one who has 
had this experience will claim to have seen many beau- 
ties in the language, nor to have been greatly interested 
in Cesar’s exploits. 

In order to arouse the feelings that give to singing its 
warmth and sympathy, the mind must be free to think 
the thoughts of the song and to feel its emotions, and this 
cannot be possible when the difficulties of pitch and 
rhythm are absorbing the attention. But these difficulties 


* Copyright, 1890. 


must be overcome, and when properly dealt with they are 
no more formidable than those encountered in learning 
one’s own language ; and when this work is done in school, 
with a lesson every day, a child soon reads music as he 
reads his primer. And I mean what I say; he necessa- 
rily reads at first in the same stumbling and halting man- 
ner that he reads words. There is little music in these 
attempts at note reading, and none should be expected. 
To make a child repeat a song until he can sing it per- 
fectly defeats the aim of our work, and makes the lesson 
most distasteful to the child. So let the lesson in sight 
singing be mechanical, hold the attention closely to the 
notes and signs, and require no thought of artistic render- 
ing. But do not forget, in doing this, that this is not 
teaching music ; this is only fioding the key that unlocks 
the treasure-house. And during these beautiful childhood 
days do not keep the treasure hidden, since the key is 
already in your possession, and the child who cannot yet 
use it is quite as capable of appreciating the beauties of 
musical lore as you, yourself. Give him all the music he 
desires, let him hear the best there is, teach him to sing 
the most charming songs of the best composers, and long 
before he can read them for himself, he may enjoy them 
and be touched by their refining and ennobling influence. 

To properly accomplish this twofold labor, there should 
be two music lessons a day,—-one for rote singing, in 
which a large number may be taught at the same time, 
and one for note singing, where the classes should be 
small enough for the teacher to deal with individaals, 
thus enabling her to test the work of voice culture done 
in the rote singing class. 

All that pertains to the interpretation and rendering of 
music should be taught in the rote lesson ; not by precept, 
but by example. One needs only to make the experiment 
to be astonished at the artistic results which are possible 
of attainment. Then during the lesson in sight singing 
no thought of aught eave the accurate translation of all 
the signs and symbols need be harbored. 

It is astonishing how soon one kind of work begins 
to tell on the other, notwithstanding our separating 
them as we do; and this is as it should be, for when the 
child unconsciously phrases his mechanical exercises, and 
without effort gives a musical rendering to a song he is 
reading, we realize that our rote singing lessons are doing 
the work for which we aim. And when we find the me- 
chanical difficulties vanishing, and our classes reading so 
readily that a second reading is full of feeling and expres- 
sion, we know that our two classes may now be dispensed 
with, for the aim of both is blended into one, and our 
children have found the key to unlock for themselves the 
choicest treasures of music. 

So when I am asked, “ How long should rote singing 
be continued?” my only answer is, “ As long as it is 
needed.” When reading music is no longer difficult, and 
children are able of themselves to feel the soul of the 
song through the symbols,——when their skill in reading 
enables them to sing at sight songs of a character to sat- 
isfy their musical taste,--then rote singing is no longer 
needed. 


FROM ACROSS THE SEA. 

GermMany.—Prussia.—Most country schools had the 
privilege of dismissing their pupils for several days each 
week, when it was apparent that the weather and the ad- 
vanced state of the crops made it probable that the chil- 
dren were needed on the fields. The privilege has re- 
cently been abolished, and from Easter, 1891, no school 
can be dismissed at other times than on legal holidays, or 
by order of the health police. This is not a new order, 
but a reénforcement of a ministerial order of Nov. 30, 
1870. 

Cireuit school inspectors in the Prussian province, 
Silesia, have introduced the practice that yourg teachers 
employed in the lower grades of a school shall be obliged 
to give two lessons per week in upper grades. The prin- 
cipals of the schools are asked to report upon the results 
of this practice, the good intention of which is obvious. 

In Barmen (Rhenish Prussia) the police have prohibited 
the raising or flying of kites within the confines of the 
city, because the kite-tails play havoc with the telegraph 
wires. Poor boys! 


In Altena (Westphalia) the street sweepers get 3.50 
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marks (874 cts.) a day, while the primary teachers are 
paid the munificent sum of 2.77 marks (684 cts.) a day. 
According to the new schedule, they will receive 3.33 
marks (834 cts.) a day. 

In the vicinity of Mayence a kind of caterpillar called 
“the nun” is playing havoc with the fruit trees, being 
exceedingly voracious. The people, encouraged by the 
authorities, have hit upon a plan for the extermination of 
the worms which seems to work well. The boys of the 
people’s schools (elementary schools) are paid 25 pennies 
(64 cts.) for three hours’ work with the broom. The cat- 
erpillars come down from the trees at night and travel 
up again at sunrise. Hence, the trunks of the trees are 
covered with them early at 5 o’clock, and the boys brush 
them off and stamp upon them. Vigilance is the price 
of apples this year at Mayence. 

The city council at Colmar (Pommerania) has made 
provision for free bathing of the school children twice a 
week. 

AustriA.—In Salzburg a teachers’ normal school cele- 
brated its hundredth anniversary in August. Three days 
were devoted to festivities of a very elevating kind. 

In consequence of the increased near-sightedness among 
the children, the Prussian school authorities have prohib- 
ited the use of any textbook printed in smaller type than 
long primer. 


POINTS IN TEACHING ARITHMETIC. 


BY A. L. HARWOOD, NEWTON CENTER, MASS. 


In teaching interest, promissory notes, and bank dis- 
count, questions in regard to the time when a note is 
due, and in regard to the meaning of different terms, fre- 
quently arise. It is hoped the following, founded on legal 
decisions, may be of assistance to teachers : 

In 1812, the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts 
made the following decision: “ Where a note is payable 
in a certain number of days from the date, or from the 
day of the date, the date is to be excluded in the com- 
putation.” Before this decision it was the usage of banks 
to include the day of the date of a promissory note in 
their computation, but since they have excluded it. For 
example, it is now settled that a note dated January first, 
due in ten days, without grace, is due on the eleventh of 
January. 

Another troublesome point is sometimes found in the 
signification of the word “month,” as will appear from 
the following illustrations: A note is dated either on Jan- 
uary twenty-eighth, twenty-ninth, thirtieth, or thirty-first, 
due in one month; on what day will it be due? Or sup- 
pose it is dated March thirty-first, or on February twenty- 
eighth, due in one month, when will it be due? 

The correct answer to the first question, according to 
the decision of the courts, is that the note will be due on 
the twenty-eighth day of February, if the year is not bis- 
sextile, and on the twenty-ninth if it is, provided the note 
is without grace. The note dated March thirty-first will 
be due April thirtieth, and days of grace are to be added 
if grace is allowed. The note dated February twenty- 
eighth, without grace, will be due March twenty-eighth. 
So, a note dated on the twenty-ninth of August, payable 
in six months after date, will be due in common years on 
the twenty-eighth day of February, and, including grace, 
on the third of March. 

In all cases the general rule prevails, that a month from 
date will end on the corresponding day of the next month, 
if there be one; and if there be none, then on the day 
nearest to it, but never going forward into the following 
month. 


COLOR TEACHING IN SCHOOL. 


We have had the privilege within a few days of study- 
ing the new color-teaching plan of Milton Bradley of 
Springfield. Instead of standing by the old-time theory 
of three primary colors, he takes as his primaries the six 
colors of the spectrum. He analyzes a ray of light, and, 
singling out each color, experiments with paints until he 
secures the nearest available spectrum, red, orange, yellow, 
green, blue, and violet. He has secured papers with per- 
manent colors, very like unto the spectrum ideal. With 
these he turns to the Maxwell dises, hitherto practically un- 
applied in this country, and by means of the wheel produces 
every hue, tint, shade, and tone that is of any practical 


or artistic value. By a simple device a very rapid and 
uniform motion is given to a wheel. Upon this is a white 
card circle, half an inch larger than the color cards, and 
graded into one hundred equal parts, so that the per 
cent. of a color may be known ata glance. There are 
six color cards,—spectrum colors,—ten inches in diam- 
eter, with a center circle cut out that it may be placed 
upon the shaft, and a slit from the center to the cireum- 
ference to admit of two cards being slid into each other 
(See Fig.1) Now.in Fig. 2 may 


and over each other. 
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Fig 2.. 

be seen a blue and red ecard, both upon the shaft, and so 
slid into each other that there is upon the wheel seventy- 
five per cent. blue and twenty-five per cent red. In Fig. 
3 there are three cards upon the shaft and so slid into 
each other that there is thirty-three and one third per 
cent. of each,—red, blue, yellow. 

In this way there may be placed upon the wheel any 
colors, in any desired proportions, and by placing the 
wheel in motion yon will get the exact hue, shade, tint, or 
tone desired. It should be said that there is a black card 
to be used to produce shades, and a white card for tints. 
This reduces the making of hues, tints, shades, and tones 
Take any of the commercial tones 
so fashionable in ribbons, and 
a school girl can experiment 
until she can tell what per 
cent. of each color there is. 

From these experiments 
Mr. Bradley has produced a 
. series of color cards after this 
fashion. He abandons the 
old-time nomenclature of 
secondaries and tertiaries,and 
uses instead a nomenclature 
that explains itself. There are two hues of each blending 
of two colors, and they are named so as to indicate which 
color predominates. If there is more red than orange it 
is an orange-red, but if there is more of the orange, it is 
a red-orange. 

The colors are : 

Red, orange, yellow, green, blue, violet. 

The hues are: 

Orange-red and red-orange. 

Yellow-orange and orange-yellow. 

Green-yellow and yellow-green. 

Blue-green and green-blue. 

Violet-blue and blue-violet. 

Red-violet and violet-red. 

These Jines will all have appropriate shades and tints ; 
as for instance: orange will have as tints, salmon and 
flesh color, and as shades, rich brown and burnt orange. 

The colors will also be grouped in other ways, from the 
natural order that produces hues. Orange and green will 
be grouped in three proportions, producing lemon or 
citron; violet and green will be grouped in three pro- 
portions in olives ; violet and orange into russets. 

The greatest success, in some respects, is in the pro- 
duction of a pure, neutral gray, by combining black and 
white, and modifying these by the introduction of a color. 
The results are as follows : 


to an sejenea, 


Black, white, red, = warm gray. 

Black, white, yellow, = delicate gray. 

Black, white, orange, = buff-gray. 

Black, white, green, = greenish-gray. 

Black, white, blue, = slate-gray. 

Black, white, violet, = lavender-gray. 

After giving so much of the detail our readers will 
readily see what a wealth of resources these cards, scien- 
tifieally colored, will provide. The wheel enables any 
one, man or boy, to solve these color problems by him- 


SIMPLE AND EFFECTUAL. 
BY EDWARD L. MORSE, 
Principal Philip Sheridan School, Chicago. 


How to cure truancy is a problem often discussed in 
educational journals and teachers’ institutes, and various 
are the solutions proposed for this undoubted evil. A 
practical “ business man,” whose boy, in my school, loved 
to play “ hookey,” hit upon a plan which works excel- 
lently. He keeps a restaurant, and daily sends a meal 
ticket by the boy to the teacher, who, with a peculiar 
punch, perforates it every night when Johnnie has put 
in his time at school. On the ticket being examined 
at home, if there is no punch for the day, Johnnie has an 


: |immediate pressing engagement with his pa in the wood- 


shed. 

The plan works to a charm. Johnnie is regular in 
attendance, learns his lessons, and is a good boy. Before 
the punch system was introduced, Johnnie had, on the 


average, three holidays a week. 
I recommend the system for what it is worth to those 


teachers who are troubled with truants. 


TONE STATEMENTS. 


BY 8S. H. LIGHTNER, YOUNGSTOWN. 


1. We cannot see tones, we hear them. 

2 The lines and spaces stand for the tones. 

3. The right-hand sharp is placed on the line or space 
which stands for seven. By reckoning downward we can 
find out which degree of the staff stands for tone one. 

4. We must remember which line or space represents 
tone one and tone eight. 

5. The notes tell us which tone of the seale to sing and 
how long to keep singing it. 

6. The position of the note on the staff tells us which 
tone to sing. 

7. The shape or form of the note tells us how long to 
sing. 

8. We do not sing notes. We sing thetones which the 
notes tell us to sing. Notes give orders, we obey the 
orders. 

9. We cannot hear the notes speak to us. We must 
think what they would say if they could speak aloud. 

10. We should not say we sing the notes, but we sing 
as the notes direct us. 


EDITORIAL NOTEBOOK. 


LaneuaGe.—For a little time each week treat of 
“Letter Writing.” However well the subject may have 
been taught, there is need of “line upon line, and pre- 
cept upon precept,” in order to give ease, correctness, 
good taste, and rapidity in writing for business, friendly, 
and society purposes. A school is judged largely by the 
letter-writing skill of the pupils. 

Seek ease and fluency in language work before dwelling 
too rigidly on critical nicety, remembering that the critic 
is rarely a producer of good English, and that the world 
needs those whe can use good language rather than those 
who can find the mistakes of others. 

An evening school teacher gives this sensible advice to 
adult Italian students of English : 

Seek the acquaintance of people who speak English ; 
listen closely to them ; try to talk a little English in their 
company ; pick up a word wherever you can; go to a 
chureh or meeting in which English is spoken; read a 
paper printed in English aloud, even if you do not un- 
derstand it ; learn at least three English words, with their 
meaning, every day, and in a year you will know over a 
thousand words, or more than are used by the majority 
of the English-speaking people of this country. 


Grockarny.—Distinguish sharply between the sense 
and nonsense of suggestions about teaching this subject. 

There is no subject in which there are so many good 
ways of teaching, and so little argument for “ only one 
correct way.” 


self, and the arrangement is so simple that it is an 
easy matter to remember all that one learns from his! 
experiments. 


Ungraded schools always have too many classes. There 
is no occasion for more than three. 

It is the best grammar school study for teaching re- 
search. It can be} made to teach how to observe phe- 
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nomena, how to read the newspapers, how to read books 
of travel, how to use enclyclopedias. 

A little time should be assigned each week for talking 
of the latest developments in the ever-changing geogra- 
phy of the world. 

There should be frequent reference to the main facts 
of mathematical geography. 

The principles of physical geography are always profit- 
able by way of variety. They stimulate good thinking. 


ARITHMETIC.—A little good practice each week will 
make correct, rapid arithmeticians, so far as addition, 
multiplication, percentage, and interest are concerned, 
and these are the indispensables. 

Do not have too long recitations. 

Much of the work in the recitation can be done while 
the other classes are reciting. The aim is to help pupils 
to be sure that they know what to do, how to do it, why 
they do it. 


Tue Newsparer.—Make frequent use of it in the 
geography lesson. It should be understood that any val- 
uable newspaper fact about any country of which the 
class has studied this year is a contribution that will be 
appreciated. 

The school should have a few scrap-books. One for 
supplementary reading clippings; one for geographical 
facts ; one for historical facts ; one for biographical facts ; 
one for general information. If it is too much trouble 
to have scrap-books, it is about as well to have large en- 
velopes with the clippings carefully cut. It is sometimes 
better to have them pasted upon the same sized pieces of 


brown paper. 


CONFERENCE WITH TEACHERS. 


[Mr. Winship will be pleased to receive questions upon schoo! 
discipline, administration, methods of teaching, etc., and will answer 
the same personally or secure answers from experts. Teachers will 
please write their names and addresses, not for publication but that 
answers may be given by letter, if not of general interest. Will 
teachers ask questions with the pen as freely as with the voice ?] 


34. Will you tell me how to begin the teaching of 
grammar to a class that has language and composi- 
tion work. E. McG., Pennsylvania. 

Not an easy thing to do in brief space. The prin- 

ciple involved is this: As a matter of fact grammar is 
little else than teaching why the pupil does what he 
knows well how to do. If he has been well taught in 
language he speaks and writes correctly so far as the 
ordinary forms of speech are concerned. Grammar 
should deal only with the “‘ why” of that which he can 
do well. He says, “ The boy runs,” “The boys run”; 
‘“The man is tall,” “ ‘@be men are tall’’; ete. Grammar 
teaches the characteristics of different kinds of words, 
their relations and form under different conditions. 
To begin the teaching of grammar, then, I should t2ach of 
the simple subject and predicate and their relations ; of 
nouns and verbs and their forms ; of pronouns and their 
forms ; of adjectives and adverbs and their forms; and 
of prepositions and conjunctions and their service. I 
should not go into the details with any “ part of speech ” 
at first, but teach the simple things about each, and then 
go over the ground again, taking more difficult matters 
and then go over it a third time for the “ finals.” 

Be sure that they have formed the habit of correct use 
before you establish the critical habit. It is difficult to 
form the habit of easy, graceful use of language, after the 
critical habit is formed. 


35. I hold a second-class certificate from Ontario and 
am getting $450 per year, paying $2.25 per week board. 
Cun TI better myself by going to the United States to 
teach ? I hold a certificate from a U.S. business col- 
lege I have studied French, German, and Latin 
What are the salaries? Do teachers * board round”? 


H. 

The second-class certificate would count for nothing, 
the business college certificate for little more. No state 
other than California and Nevada honors any certificate 
but their own, so far as I know. ‘The examinations do 
not count for much in New England. They are quite 
rigid in New York and Pennsylvania. I will send you 
samples of examination papers in New York, but if you 
really think of ‘ booking up,’ you should purchase the 
“New York Examination Question Book,” published by 
Weed & Parsons, Albany, N. Y. Salaries here run all 


the way from $10 to $15 a week in country towns, with 
board costing from $4 to $5 a week. There is no 
“boarding round.” In large towns and cities, salaries 
go as high as $3,000 for grammar school principals, bat 
it is rarely that a man gets above $2,000. 

I should not advise you to come if you have a good po- 
sition there. If you are young, i.e. under twenty-five, 
and have genuine tact, and fairly good appearance, a first- 
class teachers’ agency can get you a chance to begin at 
$12 a week, and if you succeed it will follow up your 
promotion until you go as high as your ability will 
“ back up.” 


36. Will you, in “ Conference with Teachers,” give 
what you think the best Greek grammar, the best Ger- 
man grammar, the best French grammar, the best work 
in physics, in botany, on physiology, on biology, on 
civics, on bookkeeping, and on geology ? 

Prin. W. H. H., Colorado. 

That is a large contract you have given me. I cannot 
assume to decide which is the best. It is largely a matter 
of taste. Goodwin’s, Hadley’s, and Crosby’s are the three 
Greek grammars with which I am most familiar. 

The only German grammars that I know are Wor- 
man’s and Magill’s. There are so many excellent works 
on physics that I cannot select. Kiddle’s, published by 
William Wood & Co. of New York is the latest. 
Wright's, by Longmans & Green of New York City is 
admirable ; Steele's, by the American Book Co. of New 
York is very teachable. In botany, Gray’s and Wood's 
are the best known, though Apgar’s, Knight’s and Steele’s 
are. widely used. 

In physiology there are a dozen series of great value. 
Send to the American Book Co., New York; Leach, 
Shewell, & Sanborn, Boston ; Lee & Shepard, Boston ; 
Longmans & Green, New York City, for circulars on 
physiologies. In civics, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, 
have just issued a remarkable book by John Fiske ; 
Silver, Burdett, & Co., Boston, publish Mowry’s ; Leach, 
Shewell, & Sanborn, Dickinson's; the American Book 
Co., Martin’s. 

In bookkeeping, Thompson & Brown, Boston, publish 
Meservey’s, a singularly strong work. 


37. Will you kindly tell me how to conduct a literary 
afternoon. ‘* The Bard of Abbotsford” was given in 
the issue of Sept. 4. In such an erercise are the parts 
assigned and committed to memory? I wish to inter- 
est my school in the best literature and stimulate a 
taste for outside reading 

Prin. E. J.. New Hampshire. 

Assign the parts. They should be memorized or read 
after much private practice. Only short selections will 
be well learned by the average pupil. Make the recital 
quite dramatic. Assign work not designated in the exer- 
cise. A composition or two upon the author’s home, or 
pets, or friends, or habits, will help greatly. It is the 
most profitable hour of the week when it is conducted 
with spirit, and is prepared for intelligently. Use agood 
exercise as the basis. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. publish a 
remarkfbly helpful little paper-covered book, by A. S. 
Roe of Worcester upon Author's Days. It costs but 15 
cents, or at most 20 cents. The JourNAv will continue 


to have exercises from time to time. 


LABOR IN UNIVERSITIES. 


In the JouRNAL of Sept. 25 is this question: ‘‘ Are there any 
universities in the United States where a student can pay bis ex- 
penses (whole or part) by services rendered the university ?”’ 

In response the editor asks his readers who know of such insti- 
tutions to send the names. 

The catalogue of the University of Illinois, at Champaign, con- 
tains the following statement bearing on this question: ‘‘ Labor is 
furnished as far as possible to al! who desire. It is classified into 
educational and remunerative labor. Educational labor is designed 
as practical instruction, and constitutes a part of the course in sev- 
eral schools. Students are credited with their proficiency in it as 
in other studies, nothing is paid for it. Remunerative labor is 
prosecated for its prodacts, and students are paid what their work 
is worth. The usual rate paid for ordinary farm, garden, and 
shop labor is ten cents per hour. Students of sufficient experience 
may be allowed to work by the piece or job, and thus by diligence 
or skill secure more pay. Some students who have the requisite 
skill, industry, aud economy, pay their entire expenses by their 
labor, but, in general, young men cannot count upon doing this at 
first, without a capital to begin with, either of skill or of money, to 
serve them till a degree of skill is acquired. As the number of 


students increases, it is found more and more difficult to farnish 


the labor needed, and students cannot count certainly upon finding 
employment.”’ S. R. WINCHELL. 


Threads and Thrums. 


Original puzzles are solicited, and all correspondence relating to 
this department should be marked “ Threads and Thrums,’’ and 
addressed to ** Pazzle Editor,’’ Box 836, Sharon, Pa. 

XVI. BrokEN WorDs. 

Example.—Separate a tree, and make a fold and a fastening. 
Answer, hem-lock. 1. Separate a flower, and make an animal and 
a hollow metallic vessel. 2. Separate a plant, and make a reptile 
and a low seat. 3. Separate a game, and make distant and a vowel. 
4. Separate manifest, and make a father and an out-door pavilion. 
5. Separate the Chinese calculating instrament, and make a bird 
and a household utensil. 6. Separate one of the nine figures, and 
make to excavate and a pronoun. 7. Separate a bitter herb, and 
make a small creeping reptile and timber. 8. Separate to level, 
and make a character in music anda number. Separate a public 
road, and make above and direction. 10' Separate good-looking, 
and make a part of the body and a portion. 


XVIL DECAPITATIONS. 

The same word that fills the first blank will fill the second, if the 
first letter is removed. 
. I heard a man 


he never would —— the convict’s garb. 
. A pig will his food, and then in the mire. 

. Bees only in —— weather. 

. The merchant —— blames his clerk for robbing the 


= 


. Llosta of silk in that —— of water. 
The was closed last night; they are mending the 
. I cannot this knife; I need it to —— fruit. 
. Is it that is bitter ? 
9 Isaw her her hands, and her fell to the ground. 
10. I have often heard a of a —— who lived in New York 
in 1776. 


XVIII. SyNcoPaATIons. 
My /irst is the best of all your friends 
Among the male persuasion ; 
My nert’s the cost of what we buy 
From any land or nation. 


My third a grain that’s used as food— 
Some use it altogether— 

Fourth you must have if you keep cool 
In very sultry weather. 


XIX. METAGRAM. 
I belong to the barnyard,—am used for food ; 
Change my head,—in the house I am found; 
In the kitchen and pantry oft used; change again, 
And Ill make you an unpleasant sound. 


Now change it again,—I’m a part of the face ; 
Again, —to a monk I belong ; 

Let my head drop, at last, and a bird will be left, 
Who can call, but can give us no song. 


XX. CHARADE, 
I left my home and entered my /irst, 
For a journey, one rainy night. 
Not far from my seat was a fair-haired lass, 
Who was crying with all her might. 


I searched my bag, and a cookie I found,— 
I’m fond of a generous deed,— 
But she wouldn't take it, and screamed, (Go nert 
I can’t bear cakes with whole seed.’’ 
(Answers in three weeks.) 


LINCOLN’S MELANCHOLY. 

Those who saw much of Abraham Lincoln during the later 
years of his life, were greatly impressed with the expression of pro- 
found melancholy his face always wore in repose. 

Mr. Liocoln was of a peculiarly sympathetic and kindly nature. 
These strong characteristics influenced, very happily, as it proved, 
his entire political career. They would not seem, at first glance, 
to be efficient aids to political success; but in the peculiar emer- 
gency which Lincoln, in the providence of God, was called to meet, 
no vessel of common clay could possibly have become the ‘‘ chosen 
of the Lord.’’ 

Those acquainted with him from boyhood knew that early griefs 
tinged his whole life with sadness. His partner in the grocery 
business at Salem was ‘‘ Uncle’’ Billy Green of Tallala, [ll , who 
used at night, when the customers were few, to hold the grammar 
while Lincoln recited his lessons. 

It was to his sympathetic ear Lincoln told the story of bis love 
for sweet Ann Rutlidge; and he, in return, offered what comfort 
he could when poor Ann died, and Lincoln's great heart nearly 
broke. 

** After Aun died,”’ says “Uncle’’ Billy, ‘‘on stormy nights, 
when the wind blew the rain against the roof, Abe would set thar 
in the grocery, his elbows on his knees, his face in his hands, and 
the tears runnin’ through his fingers. I hated to see him feel bad, 
an’ I’d say, ‘ Abe, don’t ery’; an’ he'd look up an’ say, ‘I can’t 
help it, Bill, the rain’s a fallin’ on her.’ ”’ 

There are many who can sympathize with this overpowering grief, 
as they think of a lost loved one, when ** the rain’s a fallin’ on her.”’ 
What adds poignancy to the grief sometimes is the thought that 
the lost one might have been saved. 

Fortunate, indeed, is William Johnson of Corona, L. I., a builder, 
who writes, June 28, 1890: ‘‘ Last Febraary, on returning from 
church one night, my daughter complained of having a paio in her 
ankle. he pain gradually extended until her entire limb was 
swollen and very painful to the touch. We called a physician, who 
after carefal examination, pronounced it disease of the kidneys of 
long standing. All we could do did not seem to benefit her, until 
we tried Warner’s Safe Cure; from the first she commenced to 
improve. When she commenced taking it she could not turn over 
in bed, and could just move her hands a little, but to-day she is as 
well as she ever was. I believe | owe the recovery of my daughter 


to its use.”’ 
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NAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Separate schools shall be maintained for children of the white 
and colored races. 

No religious or other sect or sects shall ever control any part of 
the school or other educational fands in this state, nor shall any 
funds ever be appropriated toward the support of any sectarian 
school. 

No public officer of this state, nor any district, county, or town 
thereof, nor any teacher of any public school shall be interested in 
the sale, proceeds, or profits of any books, apparatus, or furniture 
used, or to be used in any public school is this state. 


BOSTON SCHOOLS ONCE MORE. 


[At the request of several readers we publish the second letter 
written for the Boston Herald in reply to ‘* Boston Schoolboy’s’’ 
letter. The first reply appeared in these colamns September 26. 
The figures here given were worked out with much care and great 
effort, and will be of service in any large city where the schools are 
under fire on the ground of expense. | 


It is fashionable in some political circles just now to 
magnify the expense of the public schools. . . . . . 

There are in the employ of the city of Boston, entirely 
outside the schools, 1,533 men who draw a salary of 
$1,000 or upward, a total of $2,263,800. These were born 
as follows: Atsea,1; Azores, 1; Cuba,1; Italy,1; France, 
1; Sweden, 2; Germany, 13, salaries $18,400; England, 
20, $28,000 ; Canada, 53, $73,800; United States, out- 
side of New England, 67, $95,500; Ireland, 184, $235,- 
500; Massachusetts, outside of Boston, 209, $355,600 ; 
New England, outside of Massachusetts, 358, $522,600 ; 
Boston, 632, $924,600. 

One German receives a salary of $3,000. Of those 
born in Canada, one receives a salary of $3,500; two, 
$3,000; three, $2,500; and two, $2,000. No one born 
in England receives above $2,000. Of those born in Ire- 
land, one receives $10,000; three, $3,000; four, $2,500 ; 
and ten, $2.000. Of those born in the United States, out- 
side of New England, one gets $4,000; one, $3,500; one, 
$3,000; and three, $2,000. Of those born in Massachu- 
setts, outside of Boston, two have salaries of $6.800; one, 
$5,000; one, $4,000; one, $3,600; two, $3,500; four, 
$3,000; one, $2,800; seven, $2,500 ; five receive between 
$2,100 and $2,400; and eight, $2,000. Of those born 
in New England, outside of Massachusetts, one receives 
$5,000; one, $3,600; two, $5,000; one, $2,700; one, 
$2,600; five, $2,500; and three, $2,000. Of those born 
in Boston two receive salaries of $6,000; one, $5,000; 
two, $4,500; one, $4,000; six, 3,500; eight, $3,000; 
one, $2,800; six, $2,600; six, $2,500; and twenty- 
seven, $2,000. 

These figures are very expressive. Those born in 
Boston draw nearly $1,000,000 in salaries from the city. 
Those born in Ireland were educated in the Boston 
schools, as were most of those born in Canada and other 
countries. Those born in this state, but not in this city, 
were very generally born in the suburbs, where the schools 
have the same characteristics as those of Boston. Nearly 
$400,000 is paid to men born out of the United States, 
educated in Boston. A careful study of the conditions, 
therefore, leaves a comparatively small amount paid to 
any men who were not practically educated in Boston or 
under a similar system. 

I make no plea for high salaries for teachers. I enter 
no complaint because so many men draw salaries of $4,500 
and upward in positions non-educational, nor because 1,533 
men draw $2,263,800 in salaries of $1,000 and upward. 
There are more than 300 towns in the state with a higher 
tax rate than Boston, and she does not pay higher salaries 
than the places demand, nor more than she can afford. 
If the men now in service are not worth the salary, men 
should be put there who are. But I do protest against 
the spirit that crops out in certain quarters to magnify 
the expense of the schools and the salaries of the teachers, 
while ignoring the 1,533 men who draw $2,263,000 
annually. 

It is time for somebody to protest against a style of 
logic applied to the schools that would never be tolerated 
as applied elsewhere. ‘ Boston Schoolboy” gives a cap- 
ital illustration. He says that the highest salaried teach- 
ers of Boston in 1888 were not born in the city, but in 
the country towns; consequently, if parents wish their 
sons to occupy the best places in Boston, they must edu- 
cate their children in the public schools of Maine and New 


direction, viz.: That same year the highest salaried man 
in Boston was born in Ireland ; consequently, if a parent 
would have his son draw the one Boston salary that is nearly 
two and one half times as great as that of the highest edu- 
cational official, he should be educated in the public 
schools of Ireland. This is as sound logic—is the same 
logic—as that used in regard to the schools by “ Boston 
Schoolboy.” A. E. Winsuip. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


Chicago has thirty-five public evening schools. 

Brooklyn pleads for half-fare on street cars for children. 

Friday, Oct. 24, is Autumnal Arbor Day in Pennsylvania. 

Passaic, N. J., introduces manual training in the lower grades. 

The Chicago News supports the Bennett law heartily and ef- 
fectively. 

New Mexico suffers greatly for want of public schools in all the 
counties. 
The University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, has a student member- 
ship of 2,500. 
Minneapolis is a thoroughly happy city educationally, and she has 
reason for being so. 

It is probable that the schoolrooms of New York City will be 
opened at 8 o’clock. 

Superintendent Missioner of Erie, Pa., has entered upon his work 
and the schools open well. 

The District of Colambia has a superintendent of physical cult- 
ure, with three assistants. 

Fall River asks for a responsible person to ‘‘ ran a lunch room ”’ 
at the high school building. 

Brooklyn is more and more agitated over the organization of a 
central high school for beys. 

John Hancock, the educational chief of Ohio, is organizing for 
the enforcement of the compulsory education law. 

St. Paul’s educational sensation is a vote of the Board of Educa- 
tion (7 to 1) asking the secretary, J. H. White, to resign. 

Dr. J. G. Holland, the author, founder of the Century Magazine, 
was at one time superintendent of schools in Vicksburg, Miss. 

Indianapolis has fine schools under Superintendent Jones’ diree- 
tion, but that does not save them from foolish newspaper criticism. 


The New York evening schools opens at 7 o’clock, which is half 
an hour too early,—so say many remonstrants. Adjustments are 
not always easy. 

The schools in some counties of California are reported to have 
taken six weeks’ vacation in raisin time, that the pupils might 
help in the vineyards. 

The New York World is almost an educational paper, rivaling, 
as it does, the other papers in the presentation of school news and 
opinions. *‘ The World do move.’’ 

North Dakota is liable to have a woman as state superintendent, — 
Mrs. Eisenhuth. The women have the right to vote, and they are 
rallying about her right royally. 

New Haven is being laughed at just now because the school 
board declined to allow pupils to take any city book home for 
study, on the ground that the “ baby’’ would have it for a plaything, 
and consequently spoil it. 

Thomas F. Anderson of Boston is lecturing upon the ‘‘ Modern 
Newspaper,”’ with fine stereopticon illustrations. A genuine news- 
paper office seems to be fairly alive, with all its wit and wisdom, 
tact and talent, hustle and bustle. 

Mr. Holt's normal classes for the stady of methods of teaching, 
as applied to vocal music, opened for the school year 1890 and 
1891, Satorday last, at 1.30 p.m., in room 2, at 5 Park street, 
Boston. The school year will comprise three sessions of ten les- 
sons each. 

George E. Knepper, our efficient Minnesota editor, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Winona, Minn., to succeed 
Virgil G. Cartis, now of New Haven. Professor Knepper has the 
elements that make success anywhere, and especially in a place as 
important as Winona. 

New York City has 108 grammar school buildings, 119 primary, 
with a total seating capacity of 186,744. This capacity has not 
been tested within 28,544, but some districts are crowded to the 
exclusion of 3,783 children. New buildings are being erected for 
the accommodation of 14,054 additional pupils. 

The Youth’s Companion, the youth’s paper preéminent, will issue 
the usual elegant Thanksgiving double number, Nov. 27, its 
Christmas holiday number, Dec. 18, and a New Year's double 
nomber, Jan. 1. The wonder continues that even with their finan- 
cial and literary resources they can produce regularly such a paper. 

Architecture and Building, New York City, issue a fine number 
for Oct. 4. It is a “ Special School Issue’’ and contains a great 
array of designs for schoolhouses of all grades of cost and various 
styles of architecture. There is also a large amount of good advice 
and counsel relative to sanitation, lighting, heating, and ventilating. 
The price of the number is 50 cents. 

The Missachusetts institutes are much more effective than ever 
before. They are largely attended; the instruction is abundant 


Hampshire. 
How would it do to apply the same logic in another 


end varied; essentials only receive attention; the best talent is 
employed; and there is genuine enthusiasm. In Somerville, last 


week, there were assembled nearly two hundred teachers from that 
city and Melrose. The institute was in three sections,—for pri- 
mary, grammar, and high school teachers. The instructors were 
Secretary Dickinson, George A. Walton, who was in charge, Geo. 
H. Martin, George I. Aldrich, Arthur C. Boyden, F. F. Mardock, 
and Mrs. C. E. Meleney. 


A large number of the pupils at the session of the Sauveur 
School of Languages for the past summer, who live in the neigh- 
borhood of Boston, have persuaded Dr. L. Sauveur to give a series 
of lessons during the winter. Two classes will be formed, one to 
study Molitre’s Bourgeois Gentilhomme and Beranger's Chansons, 
a modern play, and the other a class for beginners in French, using 
Dr Sauveurs’s Petites Causeries. Teachers of French will find the 
class for beginners especially he) pfal, as there Dr. Sauveur will give 
many valuable suggestions and practical aids in connection with his 
“‘ Natural Method.”’ There will be twenty lessons in each class, 
to be held on Saturday forenoons, commencing Oct. 25, at the 
Boston Y. M. C. A. building. 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES, 


OH! 


The teacher and merchant were standing alone, 
When Brownson they happened to see. 

The teacher’s breast swelled, as he said with delight, 
** What he is, Brownson owes quite to me.’’ 


The merchant looked up, and he heaved a great sigh 
When he saw the schoolmaster's glee. 

“* We both must be fixed in the very same way, 
What he has, Brownson owes quite to me.”’ 


DIDN’T THINK 80, 


fool as I look.’’ 

Brown—*' Well, well, I’m relieved to hear that. However, I 
hardly thought it possible.’’ 

DIDN'T AFFECT HER. 

Louis—‘‘ Come, Angie, you must stop talking so confidentially 
to Gertrude. We shall have to put up a sign, ‘* No whispering 
allowed.’’ 

Angie—“‘ That wouldn’t make any difference, Louis, as I never 
whisper aloud.”’ 

A CONUNDRUM. 

Laphson—‘‘ I say, Smiles, why is love like whiskey ?”’ 

Smiles—‘* I must say [ don't see the resemblance, Laphson.’’ 

Laphson—‘* Well, you see they each make the world go round.” 


TOO MOULDY. 
Mrs, Smiles—‘‘ Shall I help you to some of this blano-mange, 
Laphson ?”’ 
Laphson—‘* No, thank you, my dear; I don’t care for any.”’ 
Mrs. Smiles—‘* Why not, Lapheon ?”’ 
Laphson—‘ There’s too much mold about it to suit me.’’ 


THIS AND THAT. 


— Our common mother rests and sings, 
Like Ruth among the garnered sheaves ; 
Her lap is full of goodly things, 
Her brow is white with autumn leaves. 

— Mrs. B. MacKahn, author of Zenia Repina, is a Russian. 

— An ordinary autograph letter of Napoleon brings about 500 
francs. 

— Austin Dobson is fifty years old, and was an engineer by pro- 
fession. 

— Max O’Rell says that American women are charming in that 
they have a sprightly manner of telling things and know so much 
to tell, 

— Under Stepniak’s investigation, a society has been formed in 
England for the purpose of furnishing the press every week with a 
list and detailed description of Siberian atrocities. 

— William Waldorf Astor has employed artists at an expense of 
about $10,000 to illustrate a copy of each of his novels. Each one 
of these is labeled, ‘‘ My Personal Copy,’’ and occupiesa prominent 
place in his library. 

— The richest American president was George Washington. He 
was worth, when inaugurated, $350,000, which for those days was 
fabulous wealth. Hewas the richest man in the colonies for the 
time. Van Buren was the next richest. 

— The custom of carrying ice-water through the cars began on 
Connecticut railroads during the war, for the comfort of sick 
soldiers. It so commended itself to the public that in 1864 a law 
was passed making the service obligatory throughout the state. 

— A Nez Percez Indian pupil at Carlisle wrote for one of his firat 
compositions: ‘‘ George Washington was a present (president ?), a 
hatchet. He trying to cut a board and logs. He was very angry. 
George's father was very angry. George asked if he cut down the 
cherry tree. George’s father say I cannot tell a lie, I cut it with 
my hatchet.’’ 

— The New York Independént tells the following aneedote of Rufus 
Choate and Daniel Webster, both of whom were notable for ex- 
hausting their bank accounts: ‘‘ Choate needed money and went to 
Webster to borrow some. ‘I havea dollar,’ said Webster musingly, 
and then he added: ‘ But see here, Choate. You say you want five 
hundred dollars. Made out your note for that amount; I'll indorse 
jt, and Corcoran & Riggs will let you have the money.’ Choate 
immediately agreed, when Webster continued: ‘ While you are at 
it you may as well make the note for a thousand and give me five 
hundred dollars, too.’ And so the note was drawn, and remaining 
always unpaid, is retained as a souvenir in the banking house of 


Corcoran & Riggs at Washington to this day.’’ 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(Contributors and querists of this department are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
spondence. ] 


“WELL STUDIED.” 


The JouRNAL of Aug. 14 had an interesting editorial, “ English 
in the Cambridge High School,’’ and one paragraph is deserving of 
a good deal of attention : 

The second class was comparatively young and unaccustomed to 
critical reading, and it was necessary to cultivate a habit of think- 
ing and judging ; consequently a very wide range of reading was 
impracticable. {t was thought that a few writers well studied would 
be of more value than a large number cursorily examined.”’ 


The italicised lines here would be worthy of being printed in letters 
of gold, and kept standing on the most conspicuous page of every issue 
of the JouRNAL. They contain ‘‘ The whole truth, and nothing bat 
the truth,” in respect to studying any book or books. But when 
it is added that this young class in one year studied Langland, 
Chaucer, Malory, Ascham, Sidney, Spenser, and Shakespeare, it 
may be questioned whether what had been said about authors being 
‘* well studied ’’ is not completely neutralized and ‘‘ made of none 
effect.’’ Could Shakespeare alone have been ‘“‘ well studied”’ by 
such a class in one year? But it may be said that the expression 
‘* well studied ’’ admits of degrees and that the superlative degree 
was not intended here, but only the positive degree. But even in 
this sense the expression could apply to only the merest outline 
study of the authors mentioned, 

But a true understanding of what it means to study an author 
well is of vital importance at this time, when the cry is growing so 
persistent against the study of the old Greek and Latin authors on 
the ground that it does not cultivate a good English style. Addi- 
son thought differently, however, who studied Horace well. Glad- 
stone thinks differently, who if asked to-day how he has cultivated 
the almost inimitable style which is seen just now iu his great 
articles on the Bible in the Sunday School Times, would answer 
that he cultivated it largely by the study of Horace in the 
original. Such men as Addison and Gladstone will know 
more or less of Shakespeare, and Spenser, Chaucer, and, indeed, of 
all other English authors, because they have studied Horace and 
Homer so well. It is studying a few authors well that gives one 
the grasp of intellect to learn all that is needed to be known of 
other books almost by intuition. 

Bat I close with a reference once more to the italicized lines 
above that we ought to come to some harmonious understanding of 
what it is to study an author well. When this point is settled 
much of the difficulty about other questions will vanish 

R. L. PERKINS, Boston, 


WHAT IS AN ORCHID? 


For many years my idea of orchids was very ‘‘ hazy,’’ and think- 
ing some of the querists may be pleased with a fair description, I 
send one I recently noted in a reliable periodical : 


All orchids are not ‘‘ air plants,’’ so called. Oar native species, 
without exception, grow in the ground, although many of those 
which flourish in the tropics and which are cultivated in the tem- 
perate countries under glass receive their nourishment from the 
moisture in the air. Plants of the orchid family differ from all 
others in the arrangement of their organs of reproduction, which are 
united into a column composed of a single, or, in case of the lady’s- 
slipper, of two stamens coherent with or borne on the style or thick, 
fleshy stigma. The perianth of the flower is composed of six divis- 
ions, arranged in two sets, each of three. The three outer divisions 
are called sepals, and often resemble in texture the color of those 
of the inner set, called petals. One of the inner sets of these divis- 
ions differs from the others in shape and direction, and is called the 
lip,—the sack of the lady’s-slipper. This is really the upper petal, 
—that is, the one next to the axis of the flower,—but bya half twist 
of the ovary it is made to appear as if it were the lowest. These 
elements,—sepals, petals, lip, and column,—varied almost without 
limit in form and color,—combine to produce the almost infinite 
namber of widely differing forms which are so fascinating in their 
oddity, quaintness, and beauty. Orchids are found in all warm and 
temperate parts of the world, although they are more abundant in 
the tropics than elsewhere. They are perennial plants, often with 
tuber bearing roots, and the peculiar structure of their flowers 
renders impossible their unaided fertilization, for which they depend 
on the visits of insects. J. E. W. 


THE CRAZE FOR LITERARY TRASH. 


We admire the literary courage of the man or woman who is able 
to resist the crazes of the day and read only such books as have been 
approved by time and the experience of others. Said a commercial 
traveler the other day: ‘‘ I have been an omnivorous reader, but I 
am disgusted with the trash which is foisted upon the public in such 
floods. The stuff that is offered at the railroad news stands and on 
the trains is the merest ‘hog wash,’ and it is almost impossible to 
select a book that one would care to read a second time or recom- 
mend tw his friends.’’ In these days of cheap books it is simply 
impossible to keep abreast of even the decent and worthy publica- 
tions, and no one need feel abashed to confess that he has not read 
this or that ‘‘ popular’’ book. It is vastly better to make a delib- 
erate choice of reading and stick to it, even though the books have 
several years upon their heads. 

The busy man can recall a dozen books, published within two or 
three years, which caused much sensation and talk, but which he 
had not time to read. These books have passed by and left only 
an ephemeral impression. Nobody now talks of them, and they 
have made no enduring mark upon public thought. The busy man 
who was forced to neglect them may now console himself with the 


reflection that he did not waste his time upon them. On the other 
hand, we know of books, published several years ago, which have 
passed through many new editions, have been repeatedly reviewed 
with interest, and are still as fresh and vigorous in thought and in- 


having read, and should be noted for early perusal. It is a safe 
rule that no book is worth reading at all that will not hold its pop- 
ularity beyond a year. —Springfield Republican. 


BON-BONS. 


Humor Scuoois.—First Boy.—‘‘I wonder whether our 
teacher is sick yet ?’’ Second Boy.—‘‘ We'll hope for the best.’’ 

A beginner in Latin had to translate, ‘‘ Cicero et Demosthenes 
sunt duo clari oratores.”? He seizes his brother's lexicon and finds : 
Cicero— a noted orator’; ‘‘ Demosthenes —a noted orator.”’ 
Happy over the result of his research, he translates victoriously : 
‘* One noted orator and one noted orator are two noted orators.’’ 

Teacher—‘* What’s your name?’’ Bashful Youngster—‘‘ Don’t 
know.’ ——‘* How does your father call you ?’’——‘* Don’t know.” 
—‘‘ How does your mother call you when she bakes pancakes ? so 
With beaming eyes the youngster says: ‘‘ She don’t need to call 
me; I am always there when she bakes pancakes.’’ 

Little Janet was describing the school examination to her mother 
the other evening, and how she felt during the ordeal of examina- 
tion. Oh, mamma,’ she said, felt so nervous.’’ ‘* What do 
you mean by ‘ nervous,’ my dear?’’ inquired her mother, with a 
smile. ‘‘ Why, mamma, it’s just feeling in a hurry all over.’’ 


THE OLD-FASHIONED SCHOOLMA’AM. 


How dear to my heart is the old-fashioned schoolma’am, 
When sad recollections present her to view : 

The way which she’d often we boys with a rule lamm 
Would make the whole future look fearfully blue. 

And still in my fancy I feel my flesh tingle ; 
Time never can quite the sensation destroy, 

For when she got rattled she made the house jingle,— 
The old-fashioned schoolma’am I knew when a boy : 

The red-headed schoolma’am, the strong- muscled schoolma’am, 
The argus-eyed schoolma’am I knew when a boy. 


If we dared crook a finger ’twas quickly detected, 
And followed at once with a punishment dread, 
Until all the boys in the school half suspected 
She could see just as well with the back of her head. 
There, then, was no use in our trying to fool her ; 
She had an impression we couldn’t destroy, 
And so she would earnestly lay on the ruler,— 
The old-fashioned school-ma’am I knew when a boy ; 
The red-headed schoolma’ am, the strong-muscled schoolma’am, 
The argus-eyed schoolma’am I knew when a boy. 


And yet, notwithstanding her constant endeavor, 
Oar schooldays with sly, boyish pleasure were fraught. 
We always were into some mischief whenever 
We thought we could do it without being caught. 
We threw paper wads and were noisy and pranky, 
And did everything which we could to annoy ; 
No wonder that once in a while she was cranky,— 
The old-fashioned schoolma’am I knew when a boy; 
The boarded-round schoolma’am, the underpaid schoolma’am, 
The much-abused schoolma’am I knew when a boy. 
— Youth's Companion. 


AN OUTRAGE. 


I cannot agree with the editorial explanation given in a recent 
number of the JOURNAL for the dismissal of a qualified teacher 
from a Connecticut State Normal School. The teacher was dis- 
missed because homely! Because so homely that it annoyed the 
pupils! It has been the lot of the writer to have been acquainted 
with a number of disfigured teachers, but in no case before has he 
heard of such outrageous treatment. It is hard enough to bear for 
life injuries which disfigure, but after qualifying for a profession, 
to be driven out of it in this way is cruel, unchristian, outrageous. 

G. G. Grorr, 


THOUGHTLESS ANSWERS. 


Prin. D. B. Hager of Salem once told the following in illustra- 
ing the point that even bright pupils sometimes answer questions 
very foolishly: “It fell to my lot some years ago to examine a 
large class of young ladies by a written examination in geography. 
Among the pupils was a very bright young lady of eighteen, who 
sometimes seemed to become oblivious to what was intelligent. 
One of the questions given her was this, ‘ Why is the tropic of 
Cancer so called, and why is it situated twenty-three and a half de- 
grees from the equator?’ Her written answer was in these words, 
- Cancer is a Latin word, meaning crab; I think the tropic of 
Cancer is so called on account of the quantity of crabs there. It is 
situated twenty-three and a half degrees from the equator, because 
there are more crabs there than anywhere else.’’ 


BIRD SUPERSTITIONS. 


To owls is ascribed supernatural wisdom. 
Ill lack accompanies the possession of peacock’s feathers. 
The cry of the crow thrice repeated is a sure warning of death, to 
the Hindoos. 
The Mohammeda»s aver that a man who eats owl becomes the 
obedient slave of his wife. 
m.. crow is believed to be especially cognizant of coming evil 
man, 
The cry of a peacock under a window bodes death to some one 
within the house. 
Prosperity dwells with the presence of the white owl. 
Among the West Virginia mountaineers the crowing of the cock 
— the door = of coming company. 

_The grannies will relate that a goose calls every h f th 
ni ht, and that a bird flying into the house is a pen Arg of p Beg 

t is part of a Mohammedan’s faith that a peacock and a snake 
-— sentinels at the gates of the Celestial City to give warning of 
nger. 

It is said that if one who has the yellow ; i 
eagle he will be cured. 

hroughout northern Germany the stork is held in bel - 
erence, for the peasants believe that where the sachs kane pt a 
no fire can ever come. 
All sea-going'birds are under the protection of sailors, who re- 


fHuence as when first issued. Such books one may well regret not 


a ship as auspicious. Especially is this 


colors with their designs. 
on amethysts, marine subjects on beryls, rural ones on green jasper; 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— Will you give a description of the Orloff diamond, its sj,o, 
Bouemia, 


weight, etc. 


— Wilmington, Del., was one of the first cities to adopt the frac 
textbook plan. Which city was the first to do this ? 
PARKER, 
— To ‘‘Fremont’’: In the October Chautauquan you will fing 
Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer’s Chautauqua addrees.—Ep. 


— Where is the original No Man’s Land? Authorities seem ¢, 
differ widely. I hope to see it stated in the Query column. 
Dixon 

— In what book or collection of poems can I tind the * Dream 
of Columbus ”’ ? J. M. Y., Cohocton, 0, 


— To ‘‘H. W. B.”’: By procuring a copy of the September 
issue of Harpers’ Monthly, and reading Russell Sturgis’ article, you 
will find much information on the subject of colored sculpture. 
WARp. 

— To ‘E. B.”’: Dispose of up by saying that it is a superflaons 
word, adding nothing to the meaning or beauty of the sentence, 

Words should be classified according to their use in the sentence, 
and when a word is utterly useless it cannot of course be classified 
on this principle. Sut up, in this connection, means no more 
than shut. Redundancies of this kind are common in speech and 
are not infrequently seen in print. The ability to recognize, to 
criticize, and to avoid these and kindred inelegancies should be 
sedulously cultivated in language work. Make your “ parsing” 
help in this direction. S. 


— [The following from a blind teacher in a West Virginia 
school will, I am sure, be interesting to *S. E. M.””"—2¥p.] 
In ‘‘ Notes and Queries,’’ of your issue of the 18th of Sept., 
“*S. E. M.,’’ Grass Valley, Cal., asks for the solation of two prob- 
lems, which doubtless have been given. They have just fallen 
under my notice, and I have thought that the following might be 
of use to the querist : 
When, between one and two o'clock, will the hands be equi- 
distant on opposite sides from twelve ? 
We will call 12 the origin of motion, and consider that the dial 
is divided into 60 minute spaces. It is obvious that the distance 
passed over by the minute hand, in any given time, will be twelve 
times as great as that passed over by the other hand. Consequently, 
at the required time, the minute hand has gone once around the 
dial and partly round again, while the hour hand has proceeded 
only as far as to nearly two. The distance of the minute hand 
from twelve is just equal to this distance, and therefore, twice the 
circuit of the dial, divided by 12, will give the number of minates 
till 2 o’clock. 2 X 60 divided by 13 gives 9,°, to 2 o'clock. 
This solution is general, and will give the time of each like posi- 
tion between any two consecutive hours. Thus between 5 and 6, 
6 X 60, divided by 13, gives 27,°, minutes to 6 o'clock. 
The other problem is quite simple, In 12 minutes of time the 
minute hand gains 11 minute spaces on the other hand. At 
3 o'clock the two are at right-apgles, and will be again so when the 
minute hand has gained 30 spaces on the other, which will be in 
20 X }} minutes, that is minutes past 3. 

H. H. JouNSON, Romney, W. Va. 
Credit also to ‘‘ G. A. M.,’’ Barlington, Ia. 


FACTS. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Calculating machines were made by Paseal as early as 1650. 


The steamship ** City of Paris’? can show 20,000 indicated horse- 
power. 


The present product of the chewing-gum industry amounts to 


about 6,000,000 annually. 


Him ia the Sanskrit for snow, and Aloi means a palace; [Him- 
aloi, a snow palace,—the Himalaya mountains. 

The Buddhist king, Asoka, as shown by Dr. Buhler, had, about 
the year 250 B. C., hospitals both for man and animals. 
Thermometer was noticed by Hero of Alexandria about 15!) B. C. 
The modern instrument is credited to Santonio of Padua in 16)’. 
The use of we, by kings, was begun by King John in 11‘). 
Before that time sovereigns used the singular person /, in all their 
edicts. 


Corn husks are utilized in Austria in the manufacture of paper: 
In point of durability it is said to exceed paper made from any 
other material. 

The manufacture of flour is said to be the largest industry in the 
United States, not excepting that of iron. The quantity of flour 
annually made is about 85,000,000 barrels. 

Glass was known in Egypt 1740 B.C. Oldest glass windows 
known were in the Chureh of St. Danis, France, in the 12th cent- 
ury. Glass windows were used in Virginia, U. S., in 1815. 

Tron houses are being constructed in England, the points in their 
favor being cheapness, durability, and convenience. They cao be 
made in sections and shipped to the place where the structure '* 
needed, and can be taken down and moved at moderate cost. 

In old times the engravers selected stones that harmovized io 
Bacchanalian subjects were engrave 


warlike ones on cornelians, sards, and red jasper, and celestial 


ones on chalcedonies. 


At a recent meeting of the Genevan Society of Physics and Nat- 
aral History was exhibited a black, almost perfect sphere, about 
four inches in diameter, of vegetable origin, and produced by 


mechanical movement. It had been found in a piece of oak which 
had long served as the shaft of a mill wheel. 


A cavity having 
formed in the wood, from disease or the work of some insect, the 


dust of the wood, with acquired moisture, was rolled into this ball, 


like a snowball, growing in size, doubtless by a slow process i? 
volving many years. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


[ Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing paper, 
tha old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc., give little indi 
cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafier, give the measures of 
hooks in inches, the number first given being the length.] 


SHAKESPEARE’s Poems. By Wm. J. Rolfe. New York: 


Harper Bros’ 187 pp., 5x8. 

Whatever differences of opinion there may be of the authenticity 
and readings of Shakespeare's works, there can be but one impres- 
sion of the preémivent fitness of Mr. Rolfe for the task of editing 
and annotating them. He is the man par excellence for such labors, 
and his place at the head of Shakespearian scholars will not be 
questioned. His latest book, containing the poems and sonnets, 
with notes and introduction, is worthily dressed in the finest manner 
of the printer and binder’s art. It is remarkable for its scholarly 
completeness, and every difficulty of the text is clearly explained. 
Shakespeare’s poems have generally received much less attention 
than his plays, no really good edition of them having been published 
in this country. It is said we should do Shakespeare an injustice 
were we to compare them with more modern or more polished pro- 
ductions, or with our present idea of poetic excellence, but they 
will always remain of great interest, if only from the fact of their 
having been published by Shakespeare himself and having his own 
dedication. 

He has called the ‘‘ Venus and Adonis’’ “ the first heire of my 
invention,’’ and with ‘‘ Lucrece’’ was undoubtedly the work of his 
early manhood. The same sweetness of versification is seen in bis 
earlier plays, and the thoughts of the dramatist were even then ap- 

rent. 

— are various opinions about the sonnets, but their purpose 
and origin are lost in obscurity. Mr. Rolfe’s idea that they are 
‘* mere exercises of the fancy’’ and simply express the poet’s per- 
sonal feelings concerning an episode of his own life, cuts the knot 
of controversy as to their division, arrangement, meaning, and lack 
of harmony. The Shakespeare of the poems is not the Shakespeare 
of ‘* King Lear’’ and ‘* Hamlet,’’ but the supreme literary merit is 
the same in both, and Shakespeare’s verse was always popular. 


Come Forts. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps (Mrs. Ward) 
and Herbert D. Ward. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Price, $1.25. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ward's latest collaboration follows closely on the 
footsteps of *‘ The Master of the Magicians,’’ and is in a similar 
vein. However much opinions may differ as to the desirability and 
propriety of using Bible passages or religious themes and incidents 
in modern ficticious narratives, the strong dramatic force, the move- 
ment and intensity of both these books compel admiration, and 
must appeal to a large class of readers. 

Come Forth ia an historical novel of the time of Christ, with the 
scenee and incidents of every-day life in Jerusalem, Bethany and 
Capernaum during two years of His ministry, woven about the love 
story of Lazarus, the master-builder, and Zahara, the beautiful, 
glowing daughter of Annas, the High Priest of the Temple. 

The miracle of the raising of Lazarus has been taken by the 
authors as the climax of the story. His home life with his sisters 
Mary and Martha of Bethany, the healing of Baruch, and Ariella, 
the daughter of Malachi, and the lesser affairs of Judzan life, form 
the under current of the narrative which bears the reader swiftly to 
the great scene at the tomb, and the mighty words ‘‘ Lazarus Come 
Forth !”’ 

It has been said by an eminent theologian that upon Lazarus 
hangs the whole fabric of Christianity. His resurrection is recorded 
as the greatest of Christ’s miracles; the grandest exhibition of the 
power of the humble Nazarene whose followers, up to this time, 
were few and doubtful. The enmity of the High Priest toward 
Lazarus extended to his acknowledged Master. Thus it was that 
the Priest’s inflaence was used for condemnation when the fate of 
the Redeemer trembled in the balance. 

It is a bold hand which undertakes the introduction ot the Mes- 
siah into a secular work of this description, but these authors, 
have with ore exception (the rescue of Zahara from drowning) ap- 
proached Him with reverence and tenderness, and in full recogni- 
tion of His mighty errand; and while some of the scenes with the 
suffering Man are painfully human and realistic, yet they are 
touched with a fine spirituality and earnest purpose. 


Henrik Ipsen. ACritical Biography. Translated from 
the Norwegian of Henrik Jaeger by William Morton Payne. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 275 pp., 7}x5. Price, $1 50 
Few as the readers of this remarkable man’s works comparatively 

are, those acquainted with his personal history are fewer. No sat- 
isfactory biography of Henrik Ibsen has before been published. 
This is the more surprising because of the interest recently manifested 
by English-speaking people. This book is a translation, and, like 
translations, contains some allusions and references which are not 
as intelligible to us as they doubtless are to those for whom the 
biography was written, but the picture presented of the poet is 
clearly outlined and well proportioned; his methods and aims are 
carefully defined, and the long series of his works made the subject 
of a broadly sympathetic analysis and criticism. His writings are 
being rapidly translated into English, and promise to take a per- 
manent place in our literature. 

An interesting feature is an account of Ibsen’s boyhood and sur- 
roundings contributed to thia volume by the poet himself. All 
readers of his poems will be delighted with this new insight into his 
character, and will thoroughly enjoy this interesting book. 

Tue Art or Aurnorsuir. By George Bainton. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 352 pp., 7} x5 
This is a very interesting book, especiaily to young authors who 

are anxious to learn the elusive art of effective written composition. 

It is a compilation of literary reminiscences, methods of work, and 

advice to young writers, contributed by the leading authors of the 

day. Each gives his ideas in an easy, conversational way; and 
while we find an infinite variety of methods, experiences, and sug- 
gestions, all agree that ‘‘ careless, slovenly writing is an insult to 
the public, and bad Eaglish a crime for which there is no excuse.”’ 

This is the day of voluminous book making. We are over- 
whelmed with books, mostly of inferior literary merit. Great 
authors with great thoughts, really interesting and instructive trav- 
elers, powerful novelists, and brilliant essayists are now, as ever, 
the exception, and their methods and manner of work are always 
of interest, though it is generally conceded that the literary faculty 
is a gift, and not a product of cultivation. While the words of 
light and popular authors of ephemeral fiction are suggestive, as re- 
gards success in selling, it is the advice and experience of the 
masters of the art of letters which remain of the truest value to the 
aspirant to literary fame. ’ 

Mr. Bainton’s selection is complete and admirable, including as 
it does the best representatives in all departments of literature. 
While in individual tastes, methods, and manner of work, authors 
differ as widely as their books, all agree on points concerning the 


strength of simplicity, avoidance of obscurity, and the importance of ' 


good reading and careful preparation. 


A large majority of our best writers tell us that they are uncon- 
scious of anv method. They write because they feel impelled thereto 
by the divine affiatus,”’ though it is possible that this gift can be 
trained as other gifts are trained. All consider a familiarity with 
the classical and standard authors a benefit, if not an essential, in 
the acquirement of a good style, and the reading of beautiful 
thoughts beautifully expressed an undoubted advantage. One tells 
us that every one can attain a good style of composition by carefal 
reading and study; another, that no amount of study will ever pro- 
duce talent or a graceful, forcible style; and another, that any style 
is excellent and praiseworthy that is not tiresome. ll acknowledge 
that an author should be ranked by his matter rather than his man- 
ner, and that “ he who walketh with wise men shall himself be wise.”’ 
ScHILLER’s JUNGFRAU VON ORLEANS. Edited by C. A. 

Bachheim. New York: Macmillan & Co. 272 pp. Price, $1.00. 

This volame is the tenth of the ‘‘ Clarendon Press ”’ (Oxford) 
series of German classics, edited by Professor Buchheim of King’s 
College, London. Often as the dramatizing of the story of Joan 
d@’ Arc has been attemped, Schiller is probably the only one whose 
work has been really snecessful. He has made of it one of the 
masterpieces of German Literature. 

_ Professor Bachheim has edited this drama in a manner worthy 
its high character. Besides being supplied with excellent notes, 
which inspire the student for a closer study of the text, the volame 
contains elaborate introductions, both historical and critical. The 
scope of the latter can best be understood from its sub-divisions, as 
follows: History of the Composition; Analysis of the Characters; 
General Estimate of the Drama; The Language and the Meter; 
and The Drama as a Stage Play. 

An argament precedes each act of the text. The editor has also 
compiled complete lists of the English translations of the drama, of 
the authorities to whom Schiller was indebted for his plot, and of 
the sayings and quotations taken from the drama. Altogether this 
is a model schoolroom text. 


Human Macnetism. By H.S. Drayton, M.D. New 

York: Fowler & Wells Co. 168 pp., 74 x5. 

Dec. Drayton is the author of several books on mental phenomena, 
and is a firm believer in the employment of the psycho-physical 
state of hypnotism as a remedial agent in physical and moral dis- 
ease. His latest book is seasonable, as public interest in the subject 
has never been more substantially shown than at the present time. 
Toe astonishing results obtained by Professor Charcot and his disci- 
ples in French hospitals, the successful curative processes applied 
to weak and vicious natures in some of the German schools, and 


every such town. As often happens, the bad sneer at the good, 
and the intelligent despise the ignorant, and the author’s task is to 
bring these discords into’ proper relation and harmony. Mart 
Connor is the central character, who though born in a low grade of 
society, outgrows an evil nature and becomes a noble man. 

“" Lee is always a pleasant writer, and her latest book is very 
reada 28. 


Asaru’s Ten THousanp. By Mary E. Bennett. Bos- 
Chicago: Cong. S. S. and Pab. Society. 74 x5. Price, 
Asaph’s Ten Thousand isa new study of the Labor Question. The 

story is told in a pleasant, readable way, and presents the claims of 
the mill operative in a clear and reasonable light The scene is a 
manufacturing town which is monopolized by a rich mill-owner and 
bis family. A strike, instigated by outsiders, occurs and threatens 
to destroy the business interests of the town, besides causing much 
suffering among the factory hands. Both sides learn the lessons of 
patience, forbearance and justice; the mill-owner makes conces- 
sions and the men regret their fierce demands. Son Asaph's money 
goes to build a village People’s Palace and peace and prosperity 
once more return. 


CATHERINE’s Coguerries. By Camille Debans. Trans- 
es by Leon Mead. New York: Worthingtoa Co. 174 pp., 
x 5. 

It this ‘‘ tale of French country life’ is true to nature, the coun- 
try-people should, with some exceptions, be carefally gaarded from 
mingling with civilized commanities. It isa matter of wonder how 
so many evil-minded characters could ba crowded into the namber 
of pages the book contains. R saders of the nineteenth century are 
aot familiar with herows who coax thuir wives with the batt end of 
muskets, and who strew the path with tho senseless bodies of their 
neighbors whose opinions diffar from their owa. Coquetish hero- 
més are not so rare, ba: one seldom finds ons who encourages lovers 
and offers to elope with them. while at the sama time she is devoted 
to her hasband. The cover is of artistic design, and the illastra- 
tions are good. 


BertHa Gorvon Series. By May Kingston. Boston 
and Chicago: Congregational S. S. Pab. Soc. Price, $2.25. 
This pretty series of ten booklets, in easy words, will give any 

child pleasure. They brightly describe the sayings and doings of 

Bertha Gordon, her little brother Robby, aod their friends, and all 

children will like to know them. A happy summer is spent at 

the beach, where they enjoy the ocean and have all sorts of good 


more important than all, its auspicious effects in cases of dip 
nia, force its recognition, in proper hands, as a valuable medical aid 
to the ‘‘ mind diseased.’’ 

The book contains, besides the portion on Hypnotism and the 
different methods for production and procedure, able chapters on 
Telepathy, Pheno-Magnetism, Mind Transference, Clairvoyance 
and Somnambulism, which subjects, divested of their charlatanry, 
have now become the property of Science. 


Far West Sketrcues. By Jessie Benton Frémont. 

Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 206 pp , 7¢x44. Price, $1.00. 

This is not a collection of tales compiled from history or rumor, 
but stories of unwritten history told by one who has seen and heard 
much of the growing West. Mrs. Frémont’s opportunities for ob- 
serving the rough life of the plains were many, even before her 
marriage. As the daughter of Senator Benton of Missouri, she saw 
events which to us are mostly imaginative. 

The stories are varied and manifold. The author describes a 
Christmas Day in Southern California; a ‘‘ ball’’ on the border; 
camp life in California and Arizona; and the events of her famous 
husband’s life; as well as many interesting episodes. The tales 
combine the humorous and the tragic, the heroic and the noble. 
They are well told, and the book is a welcome addition to the lit- 
erature on the great West. 


Srupies Lerrers AND LIFE. 
Woodberry. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
7} x4}. Price, $1.25. 

Under this title the author bas collected essays which have been 
previously printed in The Atlantic Monthly and The Nation. They 
contain critical expressions on the following subjects: Landor; 
Crabbe; The Promise of Keats; Aubrey de Vere on Poetry; 
Illustrations of Idealisms; Shelley; Some Actors’ Criticisms of 
Othello, Iago and Shylock; Sir George Beaumont, Coleridge and 
Wordsworth; Three Men of Piety; Darwin’s Life; Byron’s Cent- 
enary and Browning’s Death. 

Mr. Woodberry wishes to afford some illustration, however frag- 
mentary and intermittent, of the love of letters and of the interest 
in ideal living. His criticisms are just and accurate, and are of 
great interest to all. He has kept in mind what many critics for- 
get, that to criticise is not necessarily to blame, and this greatly 
enhances the vala2 of the book. 


By George Edward 
296 pp., 


Tue Winns, Tae Woops AND THE WANDERER. By 
Lily F. Wesselhoeft. Boston: Roberts Bros. 298 pp., 5x7. 
Price, $1 25. 

Mrs. Weaselhooft is taking a distinctive place among the new 
writers for children, and her style is fresh and refined. In her new 
story, which is the complement of the last two, she depicts the trials 
and wanderings of a boy born with a marked artistic temperament, 
who is misunderstood and repressed by the practical matures by 
which he is surrounded. The young hero eventually emerges from 
his sea of troubles, and becomes a successful artist, happy in the 
profession that is a source of joy to himself and pride to his friends. 

The winds, the woods and the moon are his helpers and well- 
wishers, doing him many a good tarn in his wanderings, while kind 
Mother Nature ever loves, and comforts him. These fancies give a 
decidedly German atmosphere to the story and recall in many 
places the whimsical conceits of Haos Anderson. 


A Pocker Hanpsoox or Brograruy. Compiled by 
Henry Frederic Reddall. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen. 
263 pp., 6x4. 

The mere announcement that this book contains the names, 
nicknames, nationalities, specialties, and dates of more than ten 
thousand celebrities, will convey an idea of the amount of informa- 
tion in the book. In spite of the enormous number of names, the 
work does not appear crowded, and yet contains a complete answer 
in every case to the frequent query, ** Who washe ?’’ Among the 
names we Dotice those of a large number of living celebrities, thus 
bringing the work down to our own times. As a book of reference, 
this work will prove invaluable. 

Knives AND Forks. By Mrs. Frank Lee. Boston and 
Chicago : Congregational Sunday-school Pablishing Society. 
402 pp., 74x5. Price, $1.50. 
The knives and forks are the two classes of inhabitants in a 


country town. The former represent the refined and cultivated 
families; the latter, the rough, drinking, shiftless element found in 


frolics. They have many important cares over the frequent pack- 
ing of their trunks and the slatted box for the puppy, who, when 
he travels, always has the wish bone of a chicken put in his box, 
‘*so he can wish he was there.’’ 

All the stories hold some gentle moral lesson,—that of the pa- 
thetic ‘‘ Missionary Cat,’’ in particular,—without the little reader 
being aware that they are really sermons. 


A Practica, De.sarTe Primer. By Mrs. Anna 
Randall-Diehl. Syracuse, N.Y.: C. W. Bardeen. 66 pp., 7x5. 
There is a demand for a brief compendium anfolding the phil- 

osophy of Delsarte, which may be used as a manual and drill-book 

by the masses who study elooution. To supply this demand has 
evidently been the aim of the author of this book. 

In the first part, exercises are given for imparting suppleness and 
strength to the organs used in expression. The fundamental prin- 
ciples of art-delineation are then presented; his charts are shown, 
reduced to practical utility by examples for illustration, and use in 
voice and action. The book is to a certain degree more suggestive 
than complete, and the teacher should urge the student to study 
other examples in addition to those to be found here. The inflaence 
of Delsarte is widely felt and the interest in his teachings is in- 
creasing. 

One Summer’s Lessons IN PracricAL PERSPECTIVE. 
By Christine Chaplin Bush. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 71 
pp. 7x7}. Price, 75 cents, 

The author of this little treatise on practical perspective disguises 
to some ext nt her real purpose by writing a connected narrative, 
into which real characters are introduced. Practical hints on per- 
spective drawing are given, speaking through these characters, and 
the reader who follows the narrative carefully, cannot fail to receive 
valuable instruction on the subject. The illustrations are numer- 
ous and truly illustrative. The book is primarily intended for be- 
ginners, to be used in connection with object-drawing, but will prove 
of interest to more advanced students. The edition is what is to 
be expected from the University Press. 


Tue Open Court Publishing Company of Chicago have 
recently issued in pamphlet form three lectures delivered by Dr. 
Paul Carus, on “ The Ethical Problem.’’ The ethical problem has 
come into great prominence in these days. Chairs of ethics have 
been created in our universities, and churches are more and more 
urged to devote themselves to ethical work. These three lectures 
delineate a system of ethics which is based upon a unitary concep- 
tion of the world, and will prove of interest to students of the 
subject. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Nursery “ Alice”; by Lewis Carroll; price, $1.25. New York: 
Macmillan & Co, 

One Little Maid; by Elizabeth Preston Allan; price, $1 .50.——Little 
Pilgrims at Plymouth; by Frances A Humphrey; price, $1 25 ——Faith 
on the Frontier; by Edmund M Vittum, price, $1.50. —— Little Miss 
Boston; by Hariett A. Cheever; price, $1.25 —-The Story of a Heath- 
ern; by H L. Reade; price, 60 cents.—A Royal Hunt; by Mrs E. C. 
Wilson; price, $1.50.—By a Strange Path; by Margaret H. Eckerson; 
price, $1.00.—The Knights of Saudy Hollow; by Mary B. Sleight; 
price, $150. Boston: Cong S. 8. & Pub. Soc. 

Webster’s First Bunker Hill Address Boston: Ginn & Co. 

Latin Pronunciation; by Harry Thurston Peck; price, 60 cents.— 
The Principles of Psychology; by Wm James (2 vols); price, $6 00. 
—Our Dictionaries: by R. O. Williams; price, $1.25, —~ Elementary 
Composition Exercises; by Irene Hardy; price. $1.00. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. 

Half a Dozen Boys: by Anna Chapin Ray: price, #1 25,——Brampton 
Sketebes ; by Mary B. Claflin; price, $125, New York: T. Y. 
Crowell & Company. 

The Graphic System of Object Drawing; by H. B. Jacobs and 
Augusta L. Brower, New York: A. Lovell & Co. 

Too Late for the Tide-Mill; by Rev. E. A. Rand: price, $1.25. New 
York: Thomas Whittaker. 

Ardis Claverden; by Frank R Stockton; price, $1.50. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co, : 

Fables, Anecdotes, and Stories for Composition. Boston: School 
Supply Company 

Haymes ir Little Readers; illustrated A. W. Adams; price, $1.00. 
Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 


Sadler's Practical Arithmetic: by W.H. Sadler and W. R. Will. 
Baltimore. Md. Sadler Pub. Co. 


On the Blockade; by Oliver Optic; price, $1 50. —— Three Millions ; 


by Wm. T. Adams (Oliver Optic) ; price, 50 cts.——The Kelp-Gathers. 
by J. T. Trowbridge; price, $1.00. Boston: Lee and Shepard, 
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NORFOLK COUNTY, MASSACHUSETTS. 


The 44th annual meeting of the Norfolk County Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation was held in South Weymouth, on Friday, Oct. 3. 1t wasa 
large convention, about 450 teachers being present, and, with three 
exceptions. every town in the county was represented. 

The meeting was called to order at 9.30 a. m., by President 
Belcher, and after the reading of the records by the secretary, the 
convention listened to a paper by Wm. C. Bates of Canton, on 
‘*Oar Annual Meeting, Its Uses and Abuses.” Every teacher 
will reprove the child who hurries breathlessly into school five min- 
utes late, yet these same teachers have been known to stand around 
outside convention hall, and to come leisurely into the meeting, 
perhaps an hour late. Our superiotendent and school committee 


have trusted us to attend this school of teachers for the day. We 
are paid for that day, and it behooves us to attend to business, and 
et something which shall repay the town for ite trust in us. Mr. 
Bates said that the charge of inattention at the convention bad 
often been made, and was a very grave one. Those very teachers 
who keep up a continual war against whispering in their own 
schools, on this day and in this higher school, keep up a continusl 
whispering instead of attending to the speakers. This inattention 
to a speaker was a sinw hich burt more than we |could tell. There 
is a ** gospel of mercy ’’ to speakers which we should keep always 
before us when in public places. The question is often asked, 
“Can we be expected to listen to dry papera?’’ Ino the firs 
place, have we a right unheard, to pronounce them dry? In the 
second place, each paper is the product of the best thought aod 
effort of the speaker, and is therefore entitled to our closest 
attention. 

The next subject brought before the convention was ‘‘ Elementary 
Science in the Primary School,’ or as Mr A.C Boyden of the 
Bridgewater Normal School worded it, “ Nature Study in the 
Lower Schools.” Thoughtful teachers accept the fact that the 
time is coming, is well upon us, when nature in all her forms shall 
be studied in the lower schools. Not that it can be expected that 
we shall, now or ever, teach to primary scholars, a multitude of 
facts in nature, but we shall develop the power to observe and to 
express clearly what has been observed, in sentences and by draw- 
ings. It is of the utmost importance that the child should be trained 
to appreciate nature. Teachers can accomplish little if they take 
hold of this work mechanically. The range of work must be 
broad. In the fall we can make use of flowers, insects, and fruits ; 
later use inorganic matter, as minerals, soil, and natural forces; 
in the early spring, the bark and buds of trees, leaves and early 
flowers, and insects. In the primary school the child should learn 
to recognize a wide range of objects; in the grammar school he 
should study some special objects, and in the high school should 
gain scientific knowledge. Io all the work of the primary and 
grammar, we must follow the natural development of the child and 
keep the science for ourselves. Mr. Boyden does not expect nor 
with this work to be made a part by itself, but to be carried on in 
connection with the reading, language, and geography of the school. 
He would recommend, among other booke, Miss T'odd’s ‘* Norma! 
Course of Readers’’ for use in primary echoole, and Clapp’s ** Ob- 
servation Lessons on Common Minerals,’’ and Miss Cooper’s ‘‘ An- 
imal Life ov Sea and Land,”’ as books for the teacher. 

After a short recess, the president introduced Mies Jessie F. 
Smith of the East Weymouth High School, who read a very inter- 
esting essay entitled ‘‘ Woman in Education.’’ Until lately women 
have not been allowed a place in edacation. We no longer tbink 
that college work enfeebles or unsexes women. Statistics show that 
they have been known to improve in health while at college. The 
women educators of to-day have a great and serious work before 
them ; every day of a child’s life is developing or stunting his moral 
and physical growth, and this life and growth are in their hands. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 

The afternoon session of the convention was devoted to the elec- 
tion of officers, hearing of reports, a talk on ‘‘ Arithmetic,’ by 
Geo. A. Walton, and a paper on the ‘‘ Principles Underlying Pri- 
mary Instruction,’’ by Miss Ellen Hyde, principal of the Framing- 
ham Normal School. 


Mr. Walton spoke of the importance of arithmetical analysis. 
He advised using a form, but would be very careful that the child 
should understand the form, not use it mechanically, and would be 
especially careful of the position of the word “therefore.’’ All 
arithmetical work can be divided into four kinds of problems; 
namely, a whole given to fiod a part; a part given to find a 
whole; one number to compare with another; and a number of one 
denomination given and two numbers of another denomination, to 
find a second number of the first denomination,—as, If 5 oranges 
can be bought for 15 cents, how many can be bought for 10 cents ? 
Mr. Walton would use but one form of analysis throughout, always 
going from the whole to the part. In teaching interest, he would 
always teach a general method before giving any special one. Mr. 
Walton's closing words were a plea for simple, necessary analysis. 
Use no form cf solution which is labored. 

Although Miss Hyde's paper dealt with principles throughout, 
it was made so simple and practical that every one enjoyed it. We 
used to call all phenomena God's wil!, but in these later years we 
look for the principle which underlies these phenomena. To work 
on principle is to work intelligently ; any other work is desultory. 
The activity of perception in the child shows that it needs to be fed ; 
his mind cries out in questions that it may receive stimolant. Ifa 
child has never seen “ blae,’’ you may spend ap eternity in describ- 
ing it to him and not succeed. Take care that each child perceives 
before any real knowledge is expected from him. Education must 
begin with the concrete, and from this lead to the abstract. If 
words are the signs of ideas, then they must follow, rather than 
precede ideas. Every child who is set to learn a table or definition, 
whose parts he does not first know, is doing worse than wasting his 
time. If he ds in bering it, it must necessarily be a 
mere memory of time or place, and such a memory of it is an awfal 
commentary on somebody's teaching. When a class has ideas of 
all, or nearly all, the words used in a geography, it is ready for a 
book, and not before All books except those used for reading and 
writing should be banished from the primary school. 

The evening session, the cream of the convention, was missed by 


homes. The few that remained felt amply repaid in the enjoyment 
they received in listening to ‘‘ The School of Yesterday,”’ by M. C. 
Ayers of the Boston Advertiser, and *‘ The School of To-morrow, 
by A. E. Winship. S. E. WILLGoosE, Secretary. 


OHIO COUNTY INSTITUTE. 


At the recent meeting of the Ross County Teachers’ Institute, 
held at Chillicothe, O., many valuable thoughts were expressed by 
the educators present. 

Dr. Gordy of the Athens University, on the subject of ‘‘ Psychol- 
ogy,’’ said that a study conduces to thinking in so far as it requires 
thought. Psychology requires a great amount of thought, and is 
therefore the best study that teachers can pursue. Not only that, 
but in studying mind they are studying their pupils, for mind is uni- 
versal, and the understanding of one’s pupils is indispensable to 


thorough instruction. A knowledge of psychology is necessary to 
every teacher. As the inventor accomplishes all be does by making 
nature work for him, so the teacher accomplishes all that he does 
by making minds work for him. The imagination is the image- 
making facalty. It is divided into two brancher,—the reproductive, 
or that which recalls past images. and the constructive, or that 
which groups past images together in the formation of new ones. 
The constructive imagination cannot exist withont the reproductive 
on the same principal that unless the carpenter has material out of 
which to build a bonse, it is impossible for hin: to build one. He 
said three things in a child’s life were to be considered, —compar- 
ison, abstraction, and generalization. These should be careful y 
distinguished and studied by the teacher. 

Dr. Gordy also delivered several lectures on ‘‘Grammar.’’ He 

enlarged upon ths importance of language lessons, and advocated 
their introduction into the firet day of school life. Technical, or 
textbook grammar, should not be introduced as a regular study 
until the pupil is at least twelve years of age. Whether you are 
teaching the first year,or the sixth,remember that primary language 
is the cultivation of correct expression. But remember, before 
pupils can express their thoughts they must have thoughts to 
express. 
Prof. Reynold Janney, on the subject of ‘‘ Physiology,”’ said that 
it should be taught, in its technicalities at least, in the lower grades, 
and not deferred until the student enters the high echool. The 
subject of narcotics should be approached, not boldly and aggres- 
sively, but continuously and with circumspection. Logical temper- 
ance is a greal failure; moral temperance alone can succeed. [ro- 
fessor Janney was asked, ‘‘ Is alcoholism a mental, moral, or phys- 
ical disease ?’? The answer was, that at first alcoholism, being an 
appetite, was a purely physical disease; when taken to drown 
trouble, it was a mental disease; and when taken out of downright 
meanness, in order to spite some one, it was a moral disease. An- 
other question was, ‘‘ Can a teacher derive benefit from the perusal 
of an educational journal ?’’ which he answered emphatically in 
the affirmative. 
Professor Janney also delivered several lectures on “ Geography.”’ 
The first step should be the introduction of map-drawiog, com- 
mencing with drawing an outliae of the schoolroom, then of the 
neighborhood, and finally of the country. After that development 
had been reached sand drawing should be commenced, to teach the 
pupils what the marks on the map really mean,—to teach them 
what topography means. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: President—J. B. 
Seelig. Vice-President—M. Eltiog Hanna. Secretary—Mias K ate 
Koehne. Erecutive Committee—Miss Daisy Larimore, Miss Helen 
E. Veail, and Mr, Frank Roberts. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE BE HELD. 


Oct. 20: Bucks County (Penn.) Institute; Doylestown. 
Oct. 20: McKean County (Penn.) Institute; Smethport. 
Oct. 20: Susquehanna County (Penn.) Institute; Montrose. 
Oct. 20: Warren County (Penn.) Institute; Warren. 
Oct. 21-22: Camberland County (Me.) Association; Saccarappa. 
Oct. 23-25: Vermont State Association, Bellows Falls. 
Oct. 23-25: Rhode Island State Association; Providence. 
Oct, 24: Plymouth County (Mass.) Convention; Brockton. 
Oct, 24-25: East Central Iowa Round Table: Waterloo. 
Oct. 27: Chester County (Penn.) Institute; West Chester. 
Oct. 27: D-laware County (Penn.) Institute; Media. 
Oct. 27: Montgomery County (Penn.) Institute; Norristown. 
Vet. 31: Middlesex Co. (Mass.) Association ; Boston. 
Nov. 1: Bristol County (Maes ) Convention; Taunton. 
Nov. 6-8: Knox County (Me.) Association; Thomaston. 
Dee. 29-31: Illinois State Association ; Springfield. 
Dee, 29-31: New Jersey Association; Trenton. 
Dec. 20-31: Kansas State Teachers’ Association ; Topeka. 
Dee. 30-31: Lowa Teachers’ Association. 
IOWA. 

State Editor, ORION C. SCOTT, Oskaloosa, 
The Round Table Meeting of the Schoolmasters of Eastern 
Central Iowa will be held at Waterloo, Friday and Saturday, Oct. 
24 and 25, The following topics will be discussed : 
1, Grammar school gradaations,—are they advisable ? 
2. Questionable punishments,—keeping after school, assigning 
tasks, ete. 
3. School music and music instruction. 
4. When should first textbooks be placed in the hands of pupils ? 
a. Language. 6. Geography. c. Arithmetic. 
5. To what extent should irregular classification be allowed in 
the high school ? 
6. Which is of most value to pupils, the individuality of teachers 
or superintendents ? 
is school supervision ? 

. Reading in the higher grades,—a. Character ; 

Thought work; c. Collateral work. 
9. The use of school journals. 


many, who on account of the threatening weather hurried to their 


General Stone makes it very questionable whether directors and 
'gchool officera will qualify, when elected, if they must carry out 
the details of the law. I> certainly puts a hardehip, without com. 
pensation, upon school officers. 

The State University is the crown of Iowa’s educational system 
It grows yearly in popularity,—740 students were enrolled up to 
the evening of Sept. 18. 

The State Normal never opened with the interest, enthusiasm 
and numbers ef this fall,—over 500 enrolled. The new buildings 
going up on the campus and on adjoining ground give the appear. 
ance of a little suburban city to Cedar Falls. 

The Oskaloosa schools are growiog beyond their room -capacity 
A new building is being asked for by the electors. Two naw 
teachers were added last year and one this fall, when the last yacant 
room was occupied. 

KENTUCKY. 
State Editor, E. W. WEAVER, Newport. 

The Campbell County Teachers’ Association met Sept 27, at the 
Highlands. It was such a meeting as is peculiar to Kentucky, 
Everyone was out,—and such an array of baskets has not been seen 
for some time. At such county conventions a part of the day is 
usually set apart for social intercourse, and wherever thay yo the 
members are the gaests of the community. 

The Kenton County Teachers have decided to take up the State 
Reading Cirele Mies Mamie Riggs of West Covington, president 
of the Association during the past year, deserves great credit for 
the enthusiasm that is shown by the teachers of that county. 

At the Seott County institate, Miss J-ssie Baier was presented 
with a gold medal as a token of the appreciation of her services ag 
secretary of the Scott County Lostitute. 

MICHIGAN. 
State Editor, EGRERT L. BRIGGS, Grand Haven, 

Prof J. Montgomery, formerly of Kalamazoo College, has taken 
charge of the instruction in chemistry and astronomy in the Ann 
Arbor High School. 

Capt. H. A. Ford of Detroit has been engaged to prepare the 
article on Michigan for the new edition of Chambers’ Cyclopedia, 

Olivet College opens with an attendance of fifty in advance of last 
year. The college is growing every year io popularity and in facil- 
ities for doing efficient college work. The number of students has 
outgrown the capacity of the old chapel room and the auditorium 
of the church is now used for chapel exercises. The new Phi 
Alphi Pi building will soon be enclosed. It will be one of the most 
beautiful among college buildings. It will be constructed of gran- 
ite field stone trimmed with red sandstone. The interior will be 
finished in white oak. The building will furnish commodions and 
delightful quarters to the society and greatly ornament the college 
campus. 

Tbe Muskegon Board of Education has issued a beautifal 
invitation to its friends to attend the dedication of the new 
Hackley Public Library building, Oct. 15. The building is the 
gift of Mr. Charles H. Hackley to the city, and is a magnificent 
structure. A fine picture of the building ornaments the first page 
of the folder and a cut of the main entrance is given on the second 
page. An interesting program is announced, with several pieces of 
music written especially for the occasion; addresses by those prom- 
inently connected with the erection of the building, and an oration 
by Hon. Thomas W. Palmer of Detroit. 

The State University enrolled during the first week about 200 
more students, in all departments, than were received in the same 
veriod last year. Itis expected now that the year’s register will 
pass 2300, A daily paper is iseued by the students, and its initial 
success has caused the Chronicle and Argonaut to combine. The 
Argo-Chronicle wiil be published weekly. Arrangements have been 
made with Henry M. Stanley, the African explorer, to lecture dur- 
ing the winter. There will be 25 Japanese stadents in attend- 
ance this year. 

The State Teachers Association will meet either at Grand Rapids 
or Lansing, Dec. 22, 23, and 24. The program will be arranged to 
devote one half day each to the discussion of Grading Country 
a County ‘Teachers’ Institutes, College Work, and Primary 

ools. 


MINNESOTA, 

State Editor, Geo, E. KNEPPER, Winona. 
Oct. 5, the experimental station of the State Agricultural School 
burned to the ground. The building was erected two years ago. 
The total loves is $20,000 
During the years 1888-89 and 1889-90, the State University of 
Minnesota bas enjoyed a greater degree of prosperity, and has made 
greater progress, than during any previous years of its history. 
We note the erection of buildings during the past two years as fol- 
lows: Pillsbury Hall, 245 feet front; laboratory, 192 feet front; 
law building, 80 feet front; the heating plant; the new building of 
the School ot Agriculture. Enrollment in the university during the 
past year, 1,002 
The Winona School Board met last week and elected as city su- 
perintendent of schools, the state editor of the JOURNAL OF EDU- 
CATION, from the forty applicants, 
County Supt. C. L. Greenough of Dakota County is now Prio- 
cipal Greenough of the Albert Scheffer School, Sr. Paul. 
— Red Wiog Schools have twenty-nine teachers and 1,250 
pupils, 
The Moorhead State Normal School opens with bright prospects. 
Three new teachers,— Miss Emma Pleasants, a graduate of Welles- 
ley; Miss Clara Woodard, a graduate of Washington University ; 
avd Miss Carlista Hall of the Worcester (Mass.) Normal School, 
—have been added to the faculty. 
Prof. H. E Perrin, a successful teacher in the Mankato Normal 
Sehool, hus resigned his place on account of ill health. 
D.S. Kieble, superintendent of public instruction, is now busy 
visiting the county institutes. His lectures and ta'ks to the people 
are accomplishing much good. ‘The regular institutes will close on 
the 24th of October. 
Pres. Joseph Carhart of the St. Cloud Normal School, recently 
delivered a lecture tothe people of Sauk Rapids; subject, ‘‘ Person- 
ality and Individuality.’’ 


OHIO. 
Cincinnati. —Superintendent Morgan reports that the compulsory 
education law is working finely. Some trouble is found with popils 
whose parents swear that they are over fourteen years, while the 


The construction pat upon the Iowa school book law by Attorney- 


children declare they are younger than that. It is hoped to secure 


Brief Declamations. Selected and edited by H. C. Davis and J. C. BrRipGMaN. 12mo, 370 


pp. Teachers’ price, 80 cts.; by mail, 87 cts. 
the publishers will send a sample copy, postpaid, to any teacher who remits 50 cents. 


Modernness is the distinctive characteristic of this collection. 


speaking, with its marked departure In style from the oratory of the past; but admi-sion has not been denied to a few old favorites of 
ywle i It is believed that no extract admitted lacks at least three prime requisites for a schoo] 
exercise in speaking: (1) brevity, three minutes being the usual limit of time allowed for a piece; (2) suitability to declamation; and 


acknowledged meritas models for declamation. 


(3) careful gradation to the powers of pupils of different ages and s 


Until Fanuary 1, 1891, 


Most of the selections are examples of the best of current public 


2 vols. 8 vo. Price to 
James’ (Wm.) Psychology. 
Dr. Wm. T. Harris says : “I have never seen before a work 
that brings together so fully all of the labors, experimental and 
analytic, of the school of physiological psych logsts. . » . AS 
interesting as a novel. And I doubt nut that the book will be 
widely read by persons who have never made much study of P'sy- 
chology hitherto, on account of the dryness of the expositions that 


tages Of progress. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., Publishers, - 


have been accessible,” 
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three additional truant-officers. State Commis- 
sioner Hancock bas iesued a circular to parents in 
regard to this subject. The ‘married lady 
teacher ’’ ques'ion is settled, so far as concerns the 
common schools. Some trouble is being made 
over the case of Mrs. Miller of the Woodward High 
Sebool, who married after her appointment. 
Superintendent Morgan expressed himeelf in a re- 
cent newspaper interview as being decidedly in 
favor of male teachers for children over eight 
years old. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


The lecturers at the Warren County Institute, 
held at Warren, Oct 20 to 24, will be Hon. Henry 
Hall, Geo. G. Little, Corporal Tanner, and Geo. 
P. Bible. Among the instructors are State Sapt. 
D. J. Waller, Jr., W. L. MacGowan, R. M. Craw- 
ford, S. B. Bayle, J. C. Foster, J. N. Shamway, 
J. M. McConnell, W. L. K Good, A S. Moorhead, 
Mattie Van Rensselear, Macie I. Flower, Carrie 
W. Coates, Bertha McConkey, and Nellie Rob- 
inson. 

The thirty-fifth annual session of the Chester 
County Teachers’ Institute, to be held in West 
Chester, commencing Monday, Oct. 27, closing 
Friday, Oct. 31, will have as instructors Supt. 1 
Freeman Hall, Leominster, Mass., in applied 
psychology; Mre. Mary H. Hunt, Hyde Park, 
Mass., physiology and bygiene; Prof. D. R. Augs- 
burg, New York, drawing; Supt. M. G@ Brom- 
baugh, Huntingdon, Pa, professional work; Dr, 
G. M Poilips, professcional work; Prof. CC, 
Case, Cleveland. O., music; Miss Mary A. Spear 
and Mises Eva J. Blanchard, training school 
work; and Dr, A. E. Winship, professional work. 

On Thursday the Directors’ Association will 
convene in the chapel of the State Normal School, 
at 9 30 a. m., for the consideration of the subject 
of Tax Revision as it pertains to Common Schools. 
The subject will be presented by Hon. Gerard C. 
Brown of York County, and Auditor Gen. Thos. 
McCamant of Blair County. 

Excursion tickets to West Chester and return 
can be had at any station on the Pennsylvania 
R. R. and all its branches, good from Oct. 25 to 
Nov. 2. To procure excursion tickets, orders must 
be presented to the ticket agents. The orders 
can be had by addressing Jos. S. Walton, Ereil- 
doun, Pa (stamp enclosed). Excursion tickets 
will be sold from any point on the Wilmington 
and Northern R. R. to West Chester and return, 
good from Oct. 25 to Nov. 2. 

For eveniog entertainments are lectures by Hon. 
George R. Wenaliog, Illinois; A. Minor Gria- 
wold, Col. George W. Baio, Rev. Russell H. 
Conwell, and a concert by the Boston Ideal 
Banjo Club. 


WEST VIRGINIA, 


The present year seems prolific in improved 
school buildings. Varkersburgh will secon com- 
plete a $65,000 bigh school building planved after 
the best modern houses. Wheeling bas just com 
pleted one nearly equal to it in the seventh ward, 
and let the contract for a four-story addition to 
Union School, fifth ward. 

Wellsburg has remodeled the entire heating 
arrangements, putting in the Superior furnace. 

Hugh Maxwell of St. George, who has been 
teachiog in California, has returned to this state, 
and is a candidate for clerk of the courts of Preston 
county. 

Bethany College has opened with the largest 
attendance in her history since the war. Half the 
states in the Union are represented, besides Aus- 
tralia, Ireland, and Canada. 

The county institute just closed in Preston 
County had an attendance of 225. County Supt. 
Elsy organized the teachers of each township in 
the county into a reading circle, with a prescribed 
course of study for the year. 

Virgle A. Lewis of the Point Pleasant schools 
has written a valuable history of West Virginia. 

The Lindsley Institute is now under Prof. John 
M. Birch, ex-Minster to Japan. 

The Perran Collegiate Institute, Wheeling, has 
been compelled to close on account of the preva 
lence of typhoid fever. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


MASSACHUSETTS INSTITOTES, 
Needham, Oct. 17. Lawrence, Oct. 31. 
Enfield, Oct. 17. Newburyport, Oct. 28. 
Cummington, Oct. 23. Hanover, Nov. 11. 
Granville, Oct, 23. Whitman, Nov. 14. 
East Longmeadow, Oct. 24. 


MAINE. 
_ The next session of the vhe Maine Pedagogical 
Meg will be held at Waterville, Jan 1, 2, and 
‘Mr. Elmer E. French of Porter, Tufts, ’89, 
goes as principal to an academy at Newbary, Vt. 
Miss Snow, daaghter of the above-named yentle- 


FOR HEADACHE 
USE HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
De. I. R. SANFORD, Sheffield. Mase., says: 
© Most excellent in derangements of the nervous sys- 
tem, such as headache and sleeplessness.” 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY. 


In a first-class Western College, a Christian lady, to 
teaoh English Literature and History. Salary $500. 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


AVE YOU EVER <een an idea! literary 
mavazivne The WyemMING MAGAZINE, 


Wilkes Barre, Pa, is recognized as the 
model. We would like to send itto you 
three months for 10 cents. 


| man, Batee, ‘90, goes as teacher of classics and 
| drawing to an academy in Vermont. 

Rev. B. P. Snow, Bowdoin, resigns the pastorate 
of the Congregationalist church at Cape Elizabeth, 
to become principal of an academy at Yarmouth, 
which is to be made a special fitting school for 
Bowdoin, with a greatly increased endowment. 
I'he trnstees and Bowdoin are fortunate in se- 
curing Mr. Snow for the place. 

The alumo of Colby have just sent to the fac- 
ulty and board of trustees a respectful bat vig- 
orous Criticism of, and protest against, the action 
of the board, at its last meeting, by which it prac- 
tically set the college against co-edacation. 

Mr. Bert L. Clark, Orono, ’87, becomes prin- 
cipal of the high school at Scarboro. 

_ Mr. F, W. Freeman, Bowdoin, ’90, becomes prin- 
cipal of the high school at Alfred. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


Herman F Sheppard of Epping has been elected 
principal of the high school in that town. 

In Laconia the increased number of scholars has 
necessitated the opening of an additional school. 

The Adams Academy Building at East Derry 
has been rededicated for public school purposes, 
and through a decision of the court the income of 
the fand of the corporation will be devoted to the 
same obj-ct. 

There are 2903 pupils in the public schools of 
Manchester, an increase of 48 since a year ago. 

VERMONT, 

The State Teachers’ Association will meet at 
Bellows Falls, October 23, 24, and v5. 

The legislature proposes several educational en- 
actments again this year. Ir looksas though there 
would be music in theair. It would be a calamity 
if the good work accomplished in the past year 
should be overthrown by the action of conservative 
forces. and we cannot believe this will be done. 
A bill introduced by Mr. Enright of Windsor 
amends acts of 1888 in regard to public instruc- 
tion. It abolishes the county board of education 
and established a town board of education, to be 
composed of a member for each separate school in 
the town, to be elected by the district; such board 
to have the charge of all the schools, provide 
teachers in such town, and adopt such rules for 
their regulation and inspection as they see fit; 
the districts to erect and keep in repair all school- 
houses, and provide fixtures necessary for the 
schools, The board appoints a town supervisor, 
who has nearly the same duties as the town super- 
tendent under the old law; it provides for state 
and town certificates, the state certificates to be 
granted to graduates of normal echoola, and 
to such as pais a sufficient examination before 
the town supervisor in questions furnished by 
the state superintendent for his examination 
and decision with evidence of their character. 
Those who wish town certifica'es are examined 
by the town supervisor on questions furnished by 
the state superintendent, and, if the answers are 
found satisfactory, such applicants shall receive a 
certificate for one year, if of »ood moral chaarcter. 


per cent. on the dollar, which sum shall be divided 
in two parts, one part divided equally to each 
pubhe school in the state, and the other part to 
each town according tothe population. The town 
shall, at each annual mestiog, raise a tax to sup- 
port the schools in the town. 

Another by Mr. Smith of Topsham makes salary 
of superintendent of education $1,200 per annum. 
Each member of the several county boards shall 
examine all applicants to teach in their respective 
towns, and grant certifivates to teach, to such ap- 
plicants, according to their qualifications. Sach 
certificates may be revoked by the member grast- 
ing it, in his discretion. ‘These are both referred 
to the committee on education. 

MASSACHUSETTS, 


Hol yoke.—There is a school enrollment of 3100, 
and a number of pupils have not yet been provided 
for. Jennie Williston has been elected perma- 
nent teacher. Superintendent Kirtland has re- 
ceived fully twice as many applications for the 
positions of night school teacher as can possible be 
accepted. 

‘The Springfield school board have elected Clara 
Hussey and Hattie Schoepf to fill vacant positions 
in the schools. 

Principal Baer of the Center School, Malden, 
was presented with a life-size portrait of himself, 
recently, by the graduates of last year’s class. 

Eleanor H. Kirk of Springfield has received an 
appointment in the academy at Zion, Maryland. 

Mr. M. S. Powers, who bas had charge of the 
physics and chemistry at Chauncy Hall School, 
has been appointed to teach the same branches in 
the Roxbury Latin School. Me. Power’s place at 
Chauncy Hall will be filled by Mr. W. D. Mackin- 
tosh, who for five years taught the sciences at Mr. 
Hale’s School. 

Susie Houghton of North Adams is teaching at 
Englewood, N. J., this year. 

Ambherst is stirred up over the question of the 


The school board have voted not to allow pupils 
to be absent from school during any part of the 
sessions, except on account of illness vouched for 
by a physician. 7 

Prin. Charles J. Jacobus of the Sprinefield 
High School lectured at Shelburne Falls, Oct. 8, 
on Teacher's Vacation, or Life in the Maine 


It provides for a state tax of eight and one balf, 


attendance of pupils at school when not reciting. | Q 


Woods.”” The profits of the lecture went to pro- 
cure a flag for the Arms School 

At an Institute held in the high school building, 
Fitchburg, Oct. 2, Secretary J W. Dickinson 
lectured upon the ‘* Duties of Teachers’’ and on 
Written Composition.” He also spoke of 
“ Rhetoric ’’ before the high school section. Other 
speakers were Charles E. Adams of Salem, upon 
‘Elementary Science’?; M. Grant Daniell of 
Chauncy Hall, Boston, on “ Latin’’; Frank F. 
Maordock of Bridgewater, on ‘Physiology and 
Geography”’; Supt. J. G. Edgerly, on ** Organ- 
ization and Management’’; Agent Geo. H. 
Martin, on * History ’’ ; Supt, Geo. L. Aldrich of 
Quiney, on “ Arithmetic’’; Agent A. W. Edson, 
on “ Reading’’; Agent W. T. Bailey, on ‘' Draw- 
ing’’; Supt. I. Freeman Hall of Leominster, on 
‘Language and Penmanship”; Miss Lucy 
Wheelock of Chauncy Hall, on ‘‘ Observation 
Lessons’’; Flora E. Kendall, on ‘‘ Reading” ; 
Laura C. Harding of Westfield, on ‘‘ Geometry.”’ 

Jennie Lane, formerly a teacher in the Glouces- 
ter schools, has been elected to a similar position 
by the Sturbridge board. 

Northampton is talking of one session daily in 
the high school. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

The State Association will meet at Providence, 
October 23, 24, and 25. 

Out of a school registration of 3572 children in 
Newport, only thirteen were found, last year, who 
could reasonably be expected to attend school and 
who did not. 


CONNECTICUT, 


The program of the Connecticut State Teachers’ 
Association, at New Haven, Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday, October 16, 17, and 18, is as follows : 

HIGH SCHOOL SECTION. 


Presiding Officer, Dwight Holb:iook, M A., Principal 
Morgan School, Clinton. 

Friday Morning —The Relation of the High School 
to the State, by Kev. W. W. McLane, College Street 
Church, New Haven Elementary Geometry, by E. 
L_ Richards, M A., Assistant Professor of Mathe 
matics, Yale University. Knglish Literature, Geo 
E. Eliot Jr, M A., Morgan School, Clinton. The 
Rightful Authority in Matters Verbal, by Prof 
Brainerd Kellogg, M.A., Polytechnic Institute, 
Brooklyn. 

Friday Afternoon.—The Marking System in High 
Schools and Adademies, by Messrs. H. F. Roberts, 
Nerwich Free Academy, and George F Jewett, 
Principal Putvoam High School. History, by A. M. 
Wheeler, M. A. Professor of History, Yale Univer 
sity Physical Geography in the Public Schools, by 
W.H. Brewer, Ph.D., Professor of Agriculture, Yale 
University. 


GRAMMAR GRADE SECTION. 


Presiding Officer, H. D. Simonds, Principal Pros- 
pect Street School, Bridgeport. 

Friday Morning.—U 38. History, by 8 H. Fahey, 
Grammar School, West Stamford. Reading in 
Grammar Grades, by Eugene Bouton, Ph.D, Supt 
of Schools, Bridgeport. The Schoolboy and the 
Citizen, by Wilfred M_ Peck Principal Graded 
School, Stratford. The Practical in Education, by 
| V. G. Curtis, Supt or Schools, New Haven. 
| Friday Afternoon. — Penmanship, by Edwin Shep 
ard, Principal Oliver Street Grammar school. New 
ark, N. J. Discussion, opened by J. C. Witter. 
Special Instructor in Writing and Drawing, Bridge 

ort. Physical Education and Development for 

eachers and Pupils, illustrated with cla«s of pupils 
from New Haven Schools, by William J. Ballard, 
Supt. of Public Schools, Jamaica, N. Y 
PRIMARY GRADE SECTION. 

Presiding Officer. Geo. B. Hurd, Principal Winches- 
ter Distiict, New Haven. 

Friday Morning.—Dry Measure, and Class Fxer 
cise, by Mrs, Elizabeth Allen, Cedar Street, Training 
School, New Haven. Discussion, opened by Mrs. M 
L Breen, Principal Cedar Street Training School 
Number and Geometry Combined—Class Exercise. 
by Miss Jennie Banks, New Britain Normal School 
Discussion opened by C. F. Carroll, Principal New 
Britain Normal School. Klementary Science; The 
Oyster,—Class Exercise, by Miss Carrie G. Weil, 
Welch Training School, New Haven. Dis:ussion, 
opened by Miss B. E. Howes, Associate Principal 
Welsh Training School. 

Friday Afternoon.—Calisthenics, by class of 20 
pupils from Skinner School, New Haven; Instructor 
Miss 8 KE. Briggs, Skinner School ; Leader, Master 
Ward Stewart, Eaton School. Primary Reading — 
Class Exercises, by Misses Lela M. Wurm and 
Emma F. Mack, School. Rridgeport. Dis 
cussion, opened by Miss L. P. Shattuck, Principa! 
Training School, Bridgeport. Geography: Picture 
Work—Class Exercise, by Miss Olive 8. Day, Welch 
Training School. New Haven. Discussion, opened 
by Miss M. R. Webster, Principal Welch Training 


School. 


GENERAL SECTION. 

Presiding Officer, Hon. Charles D. Hine, Secretary 
State Board of Education. 

Friday Morning.— Kindergarten, by Miss Clara Ww 
Mingins, Normal School, New,Britain. The Kinder 
garteo—Its True Place and Function— Relation toand 
connection with Public Schools—Can it be introduced 
into every town ? Necessity of, in cities. Exercise 
with Class of Children Physical Training — Free 
and Deisarte Gymnastics for Public Schools, by Miss 
K. B. Carlisle, Free Academy, Norwich. The Ling 
System, by Chas A. Kunou, Normal School, New 

Britain. The American Eclectic System of Gymnas 
ties, by Professor W. G. Anderson, Adelphi Academy, 

rooklyn, N, Y. 

Bede Afternoon.—How Does Manual Training 
add to Mental Culture? by 8. T. Dutton, Supt. o 
Schools, Brookline, Mass. The True Psychology, by 
A. B. Morrill, Principal Normal School, Willimantic 
Supervision, by G Aldrich, Supt. of Schools, 
uiney, Mass. - Object Teaching — its Function aud 
its Limits, by T. M. Balliet, Supt. of Schools, *pring 
field, Mass. The Study of History, by Hon. Edward 
D. Robbins. Wethersfield. Hou. O. H. Platt will 
probably speak on some subject to be herefter 
ounced, 
jaturdey Morning.— Exercises in Biementary Sci- 
ence in Primary and Grammar Grades —their Uses, 
their Misuses, and how to render them Effective. by 
M. M. Marble, Instructor in Science, Hillhouse High 


Boston Normal School of Gymuastics, 


PAINE MEMORIAL BUILDING, APPLETON ST., BOSTON, 
Provides the best instruction to be found this side of Sweden in the Ling or Swedish System of 
Gymnastics. ‘Lhe system is authorized and approved by the Boston School Committee. 


Address, for circulars and terms, the School, at 
PAINE MEMORIAL BUILDING, APPLETON ST., BosTON. 


{| school, Newbury, corner of 


School, New Haven. The Lack of Practicality in 
Teaching, by Charles Jacobus, M.A , Principal High 
School, Springfield, Mass. 

General meetings will be beld on Thursday and 
Friday evenivgs. There will be an illustrated 
lecture on ‘*The Great Pablic Schools of Eng- 
land,’’ by George L. Fox, rector of the Hopkins 
Grammar School. On Friday evening Rev. New- 
man Smyth, D.D, will speak on the ‘* Relation 
of the Public to the Schools,’ and Commissioner 
Thomas B Stockwell of Rhode Island will discuss 
** The Four Factors in School Life—Parent, Papil, 
Officer, Teacher.”’ 

Bessie Stevens is teaching in North Canton this 
term. 


A NEW WAY TO MAKE MONEY. 


Mr. Epiror :— 

Mrs. Reed's success in silk culture created so 
much interest that Iam tempted to give my ex- 
perience with soap. I sent the Zanesville Chemi- 
cal Co., Zanesville, Ohio, $5 for which I received 
a 500 pound box of ** Pure Soap,’’ which I sold in 
two days for $20, with a profit of $15. The next 
week I invested $10. sold out in three days for $40, 
with $30 profit. The third week I invested $20, 
sold out dariog the week; profit, $60. I am now 
clearing $60 every week. Soap is used by every- 
body, and the “ Pure Soap”? being so cheap and 
of such superior quality, it requires neither labor 
nor ability to sell it. The above company will 
send you circulars giving detaile, and I think any 
lady or gentleman can succeed as well as I have. 

CLARA WILMoT. 


(SVCERSS: 


SUSAN" 


For FULL PARTICULARS, ADDRESS 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
t, 3, & 5 Bond St., NEW YORK, 


Educational Institutions. 
West Newton English and Classical School. 
Thirty second year begins Wednesday, September 

17.1890. A family and day school tor lads and misses ; 
prepares for college, scientific schools, business, and 
for life. For catalogue avd particulars, address 


NATHANIEL T. ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. At 
home first week in August and after September 10. 


Hartford Preparatory Institute, 


HARTFORD, CONN 


A select Family and Day School for the Primary 
and Higher Education of both sexes. 

Prepares thoroughly for the Colleges, Seientific 
Schools or business 

For Catalogue or other information address the 
Principal, A. D. WARDE, 
25 Wethersfield Ave., Hartford, Conn. 


COLLEGES. _ 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
8 Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 
Oy SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
/ Hanover, N. H, Address the President, or Prof. 
EK. R. RUGGLES. 
NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 
VL for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
xeter Street, Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


\/[ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Vi sexes. AT WORCESTER. 
particulars, 8 
NORMAL SCHOOL 
PLYMOUTH, N. H. 
Fall Term begins 
d Catalogues address 
For Information an HOUNDS. Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Grats N 80 
address 
Mina Hyps. Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
Te both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal, A. G. BoypEn, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
S Ladies . For catalogues, address the 
D. HAGAR. Ph.D. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, WesTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 


talogues address 
J. G. GREENOUGH, Prinectpal. 
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THE GOLDEN GATE TOURS OF THE 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


Preparations for the inaugural series of person- 
ally-conducted tours to the Pacific Coast, under 
the auspices of the Pennsylvania Railroad, are 
progressing, and a detailed outline of their scope, 
routes, rates, and conditions will be published at 
anearlyday. Inthe meantime sufficient headway 
has been made to indicate that the tours will sur- 
pass any similar pleasure trips heretofore enjoyed 
by the people of the Eastern states. The special 
trains of Pullman Vestibule, Sleeping, and Dining 
Cars will exemplify the latest and best work of the 
Pullman shops. They will ran through to Califor- 
nia on quick time, delivering their passengers at 
desirable points in the Golden State and picking 
them up at the appointed rendezvous for the re- 
turn trip. Tourist Agents and Chaperons of wide 
experience will conduct the party and minister to 
their comfort in every possible way. Peculiarly 
favorable concessions will be granted them by the 
railroads of the Pacific Slope, so that their move- 
ments may be productive of the fullest pleasure at 
the lowest cost. 

These tours are the most ambitious attempts yet 
projected by the Pennsylvania persovally-escorted 
system to provide pleasure tours of the highest 
grade, and the traveling public may depend upon 
securing in them the most perfect service. 

The first tour will leave the East late in Janu- 
ary. It will be limited to one bundred persons, 
and those who anticipate an early spriog outing to 
the shores of the Pacific should place themselves 
in correspondence at once with Mr. J. R. Wood, 
General Passenger Agent of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, Philadelphia. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Century closes its twentieth year with an 
exceptionally fine number. Several articles have 
a general or special bearing on the fall elections,— 
in the direction of reform and wholesome inde- 


pendence. Henry Cabot Lodge strongly advocates 
the extension of the merit system in ‘‘ Why Pat- 
ronage in Office is Un-American’’; and Judge 


ableness of the reform. The editor in separate 
editorials sustains the present Civil Service Com- 
mission and the Citizen’s Movement in New York 
City. Professor Darwin contributes a paper of 
value on ‘‘ Meteorites and the History of Stellar 
Systems.”” “A Hard Road to Travel Out of 
Dixie”’ is the title of a paper in the new war- 
prison series by W. H. Shelton of New York. 
Mrs Amelia Gere Mason closes her series on ‘* The 
Women of the French Salon.’? Mrs. Helen Gray 
Cone contributes a paper on ‘‘ Women in American 
Literature,’’ in which she reviews the whole field 
of American female authorship. ‘‘ Prehistoric 
Cave-Dwellings’’ is a striking illustrated paper by 
F. T. Bickford. Joseph Jefferson closes his auto. 
biography ; and there is a pleasant travel sketch 
by Edward Eggleston. The fiction of the number 
is of the best. New York: The Century Co. 


— The October Arena is progressive, wide awake 
and scholarly. The table of contents embraces 
the names of many leading thinkers, among whom 
are Dr. G. F. Shrady of New York, who writes 


forcibly azainst the death penalty; and Prof. J. 
T. Bixby, who discusses “ Cardinal Newman and 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Thompson in an ‘‘ Open Letter” shows the reason- | pape 


on the “ Postmaster-General and the Censorship 
of Morals,” and deals with the recent attempt to 
suppress Count Tolstoi’s latest book. W. H. H. 
Murray pleads, in his inimitable way, for an en- 
dowed press. (A fine photogravure of Mr. Murray 
forms the frontispiece of the number.) Prof. WwW. 
S. Searborough, an able colored man, argues the 
cause of his people; Marcus J. Wright describes 
the ‘' Prorogation of the British Parliament; Rev. 
E. P. Foster writes in defence of Christian Social- 
ism; Abby Morton Diaz contributes a note-worthy 
r on ** Development of Character in Schools.” 
The “‘ Notes on Living Problems” are as timely 
as they are able; Cyrus Field Willard of the 
Boston Globe, calls attention to the evils of Trusts ; 
Edward A. Oldham contributes a timely paper on 
the ‘*Great Political Upheaval in the South” ; 
C. A. Seiders criticises Senator Hampton on the 
Race Problem. The Editorial Notes deal with 
the death penalty, and the alarming symptoms too 
manifest to even casual observers of the growing 
contempt for law. 


— The concluding chapter of Mrs. Deland’s 
‘« Sidney ”’ occupies the first place in The Atlantic 
for October, and the charming story ‘‘ Felicia,”’ 
also comes to a climax. Dr. Holmes’ ‘‘ Over the 
Teacups ”’ relates to marrying and giving in mar- 
riage, and, moreover, describes a visit to a certain 
college for women not a thousand miles fr m 
Boston. Other noteworthy papers are a consider- 
ation of Henrik Ibsen’s life abroad and his later 
dramas. Mr. Fiske’s ‘‘ Benedict Arnold’s Trea- 
son’?; Mr. J. K. Paulding’s ‘‘A Wandering 
Scholar of the Sixteenth Century,’’ Johannes 
Butzbach; Mr. McCrackan’s account of Altdorf 
and the open-air legislative assemblies which take 


the Catholic Reaction.’?” The No-Name paper is 


place there, and Professor Royce’s paper on Gen- 


eral Frémont; Miss Jewett’s Maine sketch, By 


the Morning Boat”’; and a poem by Miss Thoma, 
on ‘*Sleep,” should be especially remembered 
The usual Contributors’ Club, and several critica) 
articles, one of which is a review of Jules Breton’s 
“La Vie d’un Artiste,” complete the issue. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


—In The Eclectic for October there are cop. 
tributions of interest to suit a wide variety of tast, 
among thoughtfal readers. In the opening paper, 
Robert Giffin, the English economist, criticises the 
American treatment of the silver question in , 
suggestive way. There is an admirable discussion 
of the character and influence of the late Carding) 
Newman and his relation to the great men of his 
time. Prof. A. R. Wallace, one of the ablest of 
Darwin’s followers, applies the doctrine of the 
survival of the fittest to ** Haman Selection,” with 
much sagacity. Dr. R. S. Watson contributes ap 
able article on “ The Organization of Unskilled 
Labor’’ that strikes at the heart of this grog 
question. Colonel Knollys, of the English Army, 
prophesies as to ‘* War in the Fatare,”’ with 
reference to the tremendous change made in the 
efficiency of modern weapons. Among other 
articles may be noted ** Excavations in Judea,” 
** Mutual Aid Among Animals,’’ * The Last Days 
of Heine,’’ and ‘“‘ John Ball Abroad.’ New 
York: E. R. Pelton. 


— Noticeable in this month’s St. Nicholas ig 
‘“‘ Through a Detective Camera,’’ by Mr. Black, 
the well-known amateur, which is artistically 


illustrated, and asa companion to this comes a 
striking story from the pen of Frederick Villiers, 


the famous English war-correspondent. A novelty 


Some Recent Publications. 
Title. Author. Publisher. rice. 
The Principles of Psychology. 2 vols. . James Henry Holt & Co, N Y $6 00 
Our Dictionaries, ‘ Williams " 1 25 
Elementary Composition Exercises. . ardy 1 00 
Half a Dozen Boys . ‘ . Ray T Y Crowell & Co, “ 1 25 
Brampton Sketches. Claflin 1 25 
Famous European Artists. . Bolton 1 50 
The Graphic System of Object Drawing. Jacobs A Lovell & Co, ” 
Too Late for the Tide-Mill. ° . Rand Thos Whitaker, " 1 25 
Ardis Claverden. ‘ Stockton Dodd. Mead. & Co, 1 50 
Fables, Anecdotes, and Stories for Composition. School Supply Co, Boston 
Rhymes for Little Readers. ° ° ° Adams D Lothrop Co, Boston 1 00 
On the Blockade, Optic Lee and Shepard, Boston 1 50 
The Kelp Gatherers. Trowbridge 1 00 
French Grammar. Edgren DC Heath&Co, “ 1 20 
Little Venice. Litchfield G P Putnam’s Sons, “ 75 
Mito Yashiki. ° ° Maclay 1 50 
Passion Play at Oberammergau. . Farrar 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Dors your door slam when it closes? If so, 
revent it by attaching a Norton Door Check. 
his Check is giving universal satisfaction. No 


door can slam with this simple and necessary | { 


attachment. For sale by first-class hardware 
dealers in your city, or by the Norton Door Check 
& Spring Co., Sears Building, Boston, Mass. 
Particularly desirable for church and school-house 
doors. 


‘*So you are married, Jack ?’’ , 

“Tam, Jim.’’ 

“T hope you considered the matter well. Itisa 
serious matter assuming the responsibilities in- 
volved in marriage.’’ 

** You’re wrong, my friend. I have no respon- 
sibility at all now. My wife’s the boss,’’ 


ImPORTANT.—When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Oar e Hire, and stop 
UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 

po 

600 Rooms at $1.00 and u 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city. 


—A Landlord in the Chair. Man in back seat, 
(rising) : ‘‘ Mr. Chairman, I wish to move ’’— 

Absent-Minded Chairman. ‘I’ve got several 
vacant flats I’d like,—beg pardon, Mr. Williams, 
what is your motion ?’’—Chicago Tribune. 

THE BEST medical writers claim that the suc- 
cessful remedy for nasal catarrh must be non- 
irritating, easy of application, and one that will 
reach all the remote sores and ulcerated surfaces. 
The history of the efforts to treat catarrh during 
the past obliges us to admit that only one remedy 
has met these conditions, and that is Ely’s Cream 
Balm. This pleasant remedy has mastered catarrh 
as nothing else has ever done, and both physicians 
and patients freely concede this fact. The most 
distressing symptoms yield to it. 


—Jawkins. “I wonder why that pretty Miss 
Giddy is so courted by the actors ?”’ 

Hogg. ‘* Oh, I suppose it’s because her sublime 
head ‘‘strikes’’ the stars.’’— Texas Si/tings. 


Mrs. WINSLOW’s *‘ SooTHING SyRuUP”’ has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gams, allays all Pain, 
cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrhea, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug 
ay in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
‘or Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


THE POSITIVE CURE. 


ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., New York. Price 50 cts, 


Seven New Styles and Sizes 


ALL LOADED WITH 


Transparent Films. 


For sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers. 


THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 
Send for Catalogue. Rochester, N. Y. 


THACHERS, 


Ask your Stationer to 


sell you some of the 


FOR 


LIT 


MANUFACTURED AND COPYRIGHTED BY 


Acme STATIONERY AWo PApeR Co. 


Duane St.. New York. 


Any subscriber to the JOURNAL oF EDUCATION 
or AMERICAN TEACHER who will send us one mew 
subscription to the JouRNAL oF EDUCATION, to 
gether with $2.50 to pay for ths same, will 
receive by return mail (postage prepaid) a copy 
of Practical Hints to Teachers, by 
GEORGE HOWLAND, Supt. of Schools, Chicago. 
Price, $1.00. 


This is the book that has been adopted for 
September in the Book-a-Month Course 
(see JOURNAL for August 14). 


All orders must be sent direct to this Office. 
Address, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISH’G CO. 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


AST 


H DR. TAFT’S ASTHMALENE 


URED: fails; send us your 
THE DR’ we will mail trial BOTTLE REE 


HE DR. TAFT BROS. M.CO.,ROCHESTER,N.Y. 
100 SUNGS Lor & stamp. Torre, Casa, 


TION (with maps); TH 
LIFE OF STANLEY ; 
CANAL (with map); FOREIGN 
ering the whole range of geogr 
August, 1890. 


THE 1890--91 EDITION 


— or — 


iS NOW 


Fisher's Essentials Geography. 


READY. 


Every page has been carefully revised, and is fully up to date. 


The News of the Wear is the special added feature of this new edition. It contains 


all the important geographical news of the year, 
E NEw STATEs (with maps) ; 


including OPENING OF THE S10uX RESERY* 
THE BIRTH OF THE BRAZILIAN REPUBLIC; A 


AN ACCOUNT OF BISMARCK, AND THE GERMAN EMPEROR ; THE NICARAGA 
POSSESSIONS IN AFRICA (with map) , and many other topics, ©0%" 
aphical developments and discoveries for the twelve months ed's 


Price, with Perforated Maps, 60 cents; without Maps, 50 cents. Sent prep“: 


Write for introduction rates. 


News of the Year is also published in pamphlet form; price, 20 cents. 


Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset Street, Bosto- 
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Oct. 16, 1890. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


is ‘‘ An Old English Folk-song,’’ passing for a 
musical joke, but really a composition of unusual 
merit. There are most delightful juvenile stories, 
poems, bright pictures, clever hits in verse and 
well sustained departmental attractions, beside al] 
the serials. New York: The Century Co. 


— The Homiletic Review for October has a vast 
amount of stimulating matter. 


Section, two articles of special worth are “ Litera 
ture and Life,’’ by Rev. Frank C. Haddock; and 
‘*The Preacher's Voice and His Use of It,’’ by 
Rev. Theodore E. Schmauk. Among contrib- 
utors to the number are Rev. H. R. Harris of 
Brooklyn, Arthur T. Pierson, D. D., Howard 
Crosby, D.D., and Rev. Dr. Joseph Parker. New 
York: Funk & Wagonalls. 


— The current issue of The Catholic World has 
eleven able articles from the pens of well-known 


writers. The place of honor is given to Theobald 
Matthew, one of the heroes of total abstinence, 
the centennial anniversary of his birthday falling 
on the tenth of this month. An account of the 
‘Student Life of Dante,’’ translated from 
Ozanam’s Dante by Lucia D. Pychowska, deserves 
a careful reading. New York: P. O. Box, 1968. 
Terms, $4 00 a year. 


—A feature of the October Babyhood is the 
article on ‘* Massage,’’ by Dr. Sarah E. Post. 


This is one of the first articles on this subject that 
has appeared ina magazine. The article is illus- 
trated and gives directions for the successful prac- 
tice of the various motions. 


— No illustrations could be more expressive, no 
stories more delightful, and no Verses more charm- 


ing to the children than those with which Our Lit- 
tle Ones for October abounds. Boston: Russell 
Pab. Co, $1.50 a year. 


— Pansy for October is filled with attractive 
stories and verses charmingly illustrated. Boston: 
D. Lothrop & Co. Price, $1.00. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Scribner’s Magazine, for October: terms, $3.00a 
year. New York: Charles Scribver’s Sons. 

The Cathot'e World. for October; terms, $4.00 a 
year. New York: P_ O. Box 1968 

Babyhood, for October; terms, $1.50 a year. 
York: Babyhood Pub. Co 

Jourpal of the Franklin Institute, for October; 
Philadelphia: The Franklin 


New 


terms: $500 a year. 
Institute. 

The Pansy, for October; terms, $1.00a year. 
York: D. Lothrop Co. 

The Phrenological Journal and Science of Health, 
for October. New York: Fowler & Wells Co. 

The Unitarian Review, for October; terms, $3 00a 
year. Boston: 141 Franklin St. 

Our Little Ones, for October; terms, $1.60 a year. 
Boston: Russell Pub. Co. 

The Nationalist, for October; terms, 
Boston: 77 Boylston St. 


New 


2.00 year. 


GLEANINGS. 


HEALTH GEMS, 


‘* Health is the foundation of happiness.”’ 

‘* Worry kills, not work.’’ 

‘* Never go to bed hungry.’’ 

‘* Breathe through the nose.”’ 

“ Man’s own breath is his greatest enemy.”’ 

‘* Keep the head cool, the feet warm, the skin 
clean, the bowels open, and the conscience clear.”’ 

Cleanliness is a matter of ethics and «esthetics as 
well as of hygiene. 

The earnest students needs to guard against three 
habits: hasty eating, sleeping too little, studying 
directly after meals. 

Late to bed, and early to rise weakens the stom- 
ach, the brains and the eyes. 

Work is a safeguard against wickedness. 

Sanitary measures, to be effectual, should be 
carried out at those times when most people see no 
special cause for anxiety, and often therefore ap- 
pear to involve unnecessary worry and expense. 


GEOGRAPHY PROVERBS. 


Rhineland, Wineland; Greater Rhine, Sourer 
Wine; Lesser Rhine, Sweeter Wine. 

Who would steal and not hang, let him get him- 
self arrested in Bremen. 

On the Fichtel mountains (a rich mineral coun- 
try) one throws a stone at a cow, and the stone is 
worth more than the cow. 

Nuremburg’s wit and skilled hands 
Find their way through all lands. 

Heidleberg, thou lovely city—when it has 
stopped raining ! 

The Theiss is two-thirds fish and one-third 
water. 

It needs nine Jews to cheat one citizen of Basle, 
and nine from Basle to cheat one from Geneva. 

The guns of Strasburg, the wit of Nuremburg, 
the power of Venice, the pomp of Augsburg, the 
gold of Ulm rule the whole world. 

Where Hessians and Hollanders starve, who can 
live.— Michigan Moderator. 


— The baker’s business ought to be attractive 
to lazy men. There is plenty of loafing about it. 
—Binghamton Republican. 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh ts the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 


Co, New York ; Hachette & Co., London; Dr. L. 


In the Review]ces. Ca 


| Publishers. 


Boston Foreign Book Store. 
Agency for tht Publications of Henry Holt & Co, 
Wm. R Jenkins, E. Steiger & Co, M.D. Berlitz & 


Sauveur ; &c., &e. 
Rich stock of Imported and American Books in 
the aba and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- 
gues On application. 
CARL SCHOENHOR, 
Importer, Publisher. and Foreign Bookseller, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


“ SEND Miss Hammond immediately; waiting answer.” So telegraphs Principal Gillette of the State 


Normal at Cheney, Wash. It was a $1200 
had already been chosen, but on account of death in the f 


fill the place, 


trustworthy people, who have known her at different time 
been on our list nearly seven yeara, and of whom we are 


NEW FRENCH BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS 
Les Poetes Francais du XIXme Siecle. Edited by 

©. FONTAINE. A collection of French poetry of the 
present century, chronologically arranged, with bio- 
graphical notices of the poets. 12mo, cloth. $1.50. 
Les Antonymes de la Langue Francaise. By A. 
MUZZARRELLI. A novel and practical book for students. 
12mo. 81.00. 

Sample pages on application. Full catalogue free. 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
Publishers and suapercere of French Books, 

851 & 853 6th Ave., New York. 


The Elements of Laboratory Work: 


A COURSE OF NATURAL SCIENCE. 


By A. G. M.A., F.C.S.. 
: Science Master at Tunbridge School. 
With fifty-seven diagrams and numerous exercises, 
and questions. 
Pp. xii.-179. Crown 8vo. $1.40. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 15 E. 16th St., NewYork, 


DRAWING BOOKS, 
raphig COPY BOOKS, 

READING LEAFLETS 
CIVIL GOVERNMENT, 
HOBBS’ ARITHMETICS, 
INDUCTIVE LANGUAGE LESSONS, 
Civics for Young Americans. &c, 

A. LOVELL & CO., Pub’rs, 


3 East 14th Street, 2? Hawley 8t.. Boston, 
NEw YORK. (with Thompson, Brown & Co.) 


Before an Audience. 


Amateur and professional public speakers find 
valuable assistance from the following: “ Essentials 
of Elocution,”’ by Alfred Ayres. Cloth, 60 cents. 
* Refore an Audience; or, The Use of the Will in 
Public Speaking,” a remarkable book by Nathan 
Sheppard. Cloth, 75 cents. ‘*The Throne of Elo- 
qi ence,” by Paxton Hood, Cloth, 470 pages; $2.00. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, Pubs,, 18 & 20 Astor P1., N.¥- 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO, 121, rosaway. 


Aaderson’s Mistories and HMist’l Readers. 
Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra. 
Keetel’s French Course. 
Reed's Word Lessons. 
Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. 
Kellogg’s Khetoric, and Literature. 
Uutchisen’s Physiclogy and Hygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. L. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 6 Somerset 8t., Boston. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia, 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westinke’s How to Write Letters. 
Westinke’s Common Schcol Literature. 
Loyd’s Literature for Litthe Folks. 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s Knglish Grammars. 
Felton’s Unrivalled Outline Maps. 
Peterson’s Constitution. 
Sheppard’« Science. 


THE EMPIR . A Complete History of Britain 


and the British People Beau- 
ifully illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 560 pp. Price, $1.25. 
“A delightful yolume. A marvelous specimen of com 
pressed yet complete poesany A adapted in every particular 
to class-room use. A more inviting book one cannot con 
ceive of, with its pepagenges of uniformly easy length, 
paper and of the very best, and its illustrations 
numerous and of excellent quelity.”— Jour. of Education. 
For sale at all bookstores, or will be mailed upon 
receipt of published price. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 33 E, 17th St., New York. 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in exchange for books you 
may need. Please send me a list of those you would 


LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANCE. 
Send orders for cheap School Books to 


Cc. M. BARNES, 
1S AND 77 WABASH AvE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Schoolkeeping : How To Do It. 


By Hrgam OncutTt, LL.D. Price, 75 cents. 


JOHN D. PHILBRICK, LL.D., Boston: — It will 
no doubt be a boon to the class of teachers for whom 
it was designed, being well filled with practical sug- 
gestions on teaching, management, and discipline, 
drawn from your long, varied, and successful experi- 


ence as a teacher. 
Address N. E. PUBLISHING CO., 
2 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Rand, McNally & Co.'s 


Latest, Best and Cheapest Family Atlas of the World. 
First in ‘he field with 1890 Census Returns. Over 
$53.00 worth of Maps alone. Latest railroad changes. 
Over 300 pages Maps, Diagrams, Statistics, Gazetteer, 
ete. 89,827 lines of Index, describing 40,000 more 


places than any other cheap atlas. Portraits, Auto 
graphs and Biographical Sketches of each President, 
and all the Siguers of the Declaration of Indepen 
aign. i t veginne yerag 
copies pen eile, price, $3.75. A 1 terms and 
e\clusive territory to good workers. Outfit, including 


complete Atlas, sent prepaid for $2.00 
AND, MeNALLY & CO., 323 Broadway, N. Y. City 


00 00 A MONTH can be 
$75. to $250.— made working for us. 
ersons preferred who can furnish a horse and give their 


-hole time tothe business. Spare moments may be prof- 
ttably emg loyedalso. A few vacancies in towns and clties. 
JOHNSON & CO., 2000 Main St., Richmond, Va. 


SONGS OF HISTORY. 
a By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 


Sold by druggists or sent by mail. 
Eq T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 


right t her than there are available “ right ” teachers. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: Cc. 


next best teacher was Mies Hammond, and that she would accept; and she did. 
dence in an Agency to telegraph fora teacher to come across the continent simply on its judgment that she will 

ut we believe the experience is pretty general that the more is left to ua the better the results are. 
On euch applications as this we never send a teacher ey registered. It must be one we have had on our list 
long enough to get pretty well acquainted with her, to have had concurrent judgment in her favor from several 


place. for which one teacher we had recommended 
amily she was unable to accept. So we wrote that our 
It requires a good deal of confi- 


sand indifferent relations We have teachers who have 
as sure as of sunrise. It isn’t every place they want or 


can fill, but when the right place does come we recognize it, and feel great satisfaction in putting them there. 
We wish we had hundreds of such teachers instead of scores, for there are more places ready to pay any price to the 
We have a good share of them, but we want more, more. 


W. BAROEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Established in 1884. Positions fill 


Teachers Co-Operative Association 


70-72 DEARBORN ST. 
CHICAGO. 


ed, 2300. Seeks Teachers who 


are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


Teachers Not Loca 


WESTERN OFFICE, 10 Globe Building, St. Paul, 


THE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU, 
PRECEPTRESS WANTED 

For ®outhern Industrial Institute, over thirty, who has thorough knowledge of Physical Culture, with the 

experience and executive ability to take charge of dormatory with 300 students. 


Work begins about Jan. ist. Teachers wanted for all grades of work. 
THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 110 Tremont St., Boston. 


ted 


Or seeking preferment, are invited 
to correspond with 

C. J. ALBERT, Manager, 
Elmhurst, Illinois. 


Salary, $800 and home. 


New England Bureau Education. 


Dear Mr. Orcutt: — Last evening 


one thousand dollars ($1000). 


Yours truly, 
Lynn, Mass., August 26th, 1890. 


primary school. 
around like so many automatons 


tact with the results of poor work ; bu 


Very truly, 
Mass., Sept. 8, 1890. 


Now is the time to register for 


Apply to 


the year. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Established 1855. 
% East 14th Street, N. 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURK, 
and school supplies. Best references furnished. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 FirrH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Miss M. E. Cotting was unanimously 


elected Principal of our New Primary and Training School, at a salary of 


In returning the accompanying documents, I return also my thanks for 
your courteous and efficient aid in this very important matter. 


O. B. Bruce, Secretary. 


Dr. Hiram Orcutt: — 1 wish to express to you the pleasure of this com- 
mittee in the very excellent choice which you made of a teacher for our 
Miss Dailey takes hold like a veteran, and the boys stand 
We think we shall be greatly pleased 
with her work. She is at some disadvantage, as she will be brought in con- 


t I think she will easily overcome this 


temporary drawback, with little or no difficulty. 
With many thanks for your prompt attention to our wants, 


Joun S. Goutp, Sec’y. 


The demand for teachers at this office is unparalleled, even at this season of 


the many vacancies not yet filled. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
3 SOMERSET STREET, Boston. 


Union Teachers’ Agency. 


Teachers wanted at once for good positions, 
Normal graduates preferred. 
Almost daily calls fur teachers. 
Send to 
H. M, HARRINGTON, Proprietor, 
52 Lafayette Place, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


FOR BREGISTRATION. 
BEST FACILITIES, 
EFFICIENT SERVICE, 
LARGE BUSINESS, 

not in collecting advance fees, but in providing com 

petent Teachers with Positions. Form for stamp. 
Employers are served without charge. Our supply 

ot Teachers is the LARGEST and BEST. 
P. V. HUYVSSOON (late R. E. AvERyY), 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU 


9 
Teachers’ Agencv 
ces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Principals: Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call en or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


National Teachers’ Bureau, 


100 House, 
4th Av. and 8th St., NEW YORK. 


TEACHERS 
Desiring to sccure first-class situations should 
address 


HAROLD ©. COOK. Manager. 


Imported Photographs 


from Europe,to illustrate 
Archwology, History, 
Architecture, and Art. 

Special attention given 
to furnishing schools 


2 West 14th Street, NEW YORK. 


WANTED, 
A Governess, in a first class New England family, to 
|instruet a young lady, partially blind. Thorough 
| English scholarship, music, and the best social cult- 
| ure required. An attractive home. fine private li- 
brary, and city conveniences, with a fair salary 
offered. Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston 
WANTED, 
‘Ina first-class academy, as Preceptress, a lady of 
strong character, extensive culture, and suceessful 
experience in boarding school life, (30 to 40 years of 
age), who is 4 member of the Baptist church. Such 
able position, by applying immediate 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. 
WANTED, 
In a first class (New Eng.) Private School, a college 
graduate of some experience in teaching, who wishes 
to teach enough to pay all expenses for board, etc., 
and a small salary, and to study the balance of his 
time, Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 


d in cloth. Price, $1.00. 
Elegantly bound @W ENG. PUB. 
8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


For information 3 Somerset St., Boston. 

NEW ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 

New Bedford, | Register now. | 3 Somerset St., Boston, 

w. 

D SCHERMERHORN aco, 

SCHOOL 3 EAST {4th 8T., 

SUPPLIES. 
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Vol. XXXII.—No. 15. 


LANGUAGE BOOKS. 


Attractive books for language study, not part of any series, but may be used Independently as 


Parshall’s Graded Exercises in Analysis, 


Barnes’s Language Lessons. 
Or, SHORT STUDIES IN ENGLISH. Illustrated. In two parts. 


Part I. Picture Lessons in English. - - 30 cts. 
EE. Werking Les-ons iu English. - - 40 cts. 
Two Parts in one volume, - - - 60 cts. 


A series of easy and attractive lessons, containing a large amount of prac- 
tice upon each topic belonging to English grammar. 


Eclectic Language Lessons, 
Designed to accustom children to correct use of the elementary forms of 
speech with as little reference as possible to the technicalities of gram- 
mar. - - - - - - - 35 cts. 


Long’s Vew Language Exercises. 
Based upon the principle that children learn by example and practice, and 
not by rules and theory. Fully illustrated. 
New Language Exercises, Part I, For First and Second 
Reader Grades. - 20 cts. 
New Language Exercises, Part €8, For Third and Fourth 
Reader Graues, - - : - - - - 25 cts. 
Lessons in English (Grammar and Composition). The 
ga of grammar, free from technicalities, 144 pages. , 
Noth. . - - - - cts. 


Metcalf and Bright’s Language Exercises. 


Comprising three parts in one volume and covering three grades of work in 
schools. Arranged to develop clearness of thought and accuracy of 
expression. - - 42 cts. 


Any of the above books will be mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


AMERICAN BOOK 


introductory to any more advanced grammars. 


Synthesis, and False Syntax. 


With an exemplified outline of the classification of senten 
and a table of diacritical marks and questions. - 


Shoup’s Easy Words for Little Learners 


AND HOW TO USE THEM. 
Language lessons so arranged and illustrated as to make the study = 
ing and instructive for beginaers. - - - - - cts. 


Sill’s Practical Lessons in English. 


A brief course in grammar and composition. - - 


Stickney’s Studies in Language. 

‘hild’s Book of Language. Graded Lessons and Blanks for the Natu- 
= Development of i eccaee. Four Numbers. Each number 20 pages 
and blanks Paper. Illustrated. Each, - - - : 8 cts. 
Wenchers’ Edition. Four Parts in one vol. Paper. I!lustrated, 30 cts 
Letters aud Lessons in Language. Lessons and Blanks in Four 

Numbers. Each No. 48 pages. Paper. Illustrated. Each. _ 16 cts 
Letters and Lessons in Language. No. 5. Grammar, 137 pages. 


18mo0. Cloth, - - - - - - - 35 cts. 
wendics in Languege. A Teachers’ Guide to the First Four Numbers 


of ‘‘ Letters and Lessons” 133 pages. Paper. Illustrated. - 20 cts. 


Ward’s Grammar Blanks. 


Nos. f and 2; per dozen, - - - - - - 90 cts. 
For written recitations in analysis and parsing; $0 arranged as to economize 
the time of both pupil and teacher. 


ces and clauses, 


- 60 cts. 


Full list of publications will be sent on application. 


COMPANY, 


NEW YORK. CINCINNATI. CHICAGO. 
Silver, Burdett & Co., Publishers, NEW CONQUESTS 


RSE. 
NO MAL COURSE, READING. 6 Hancock Ave., Boston. T i Ss F 
REVIEW SYSTEM OF WRITING. NEW YORK ; 740 & 742 Brondway. onic oO a. 


COURSE IN SPELLING. 
Young Folks’ Library. 
MacCoun’s Historical Publications. 
Welsh’s Grammars. 
Stowell’s Physiology. 


JHICAGO;: 122 & 124 Wabash Ave. 
Choice New Text-books and Helps for 
nearly every branch of School 
and College Work. 

Jllustrated Catalogue mailed free to any address.| Many schools throughout the country, 


This new, simple, and educational method of 
learning to read music which is already in use in so 


BOOKS FOR DEBATERS. 


HAS ALSO LATELY BEEN ADOPTED BY 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS at PAINFSVILLE, OHIO, 
AND DALLAS, TEXAS. 


The Tonie Sol Fa text books published by us are 


7000 Words Often Mispronounced. Principles of Procedure in Delib- |...) ){ain and intelligible that ANY SCHOOL 


A complete handbook of difficulties in English | 
Pronunciation, including an unusually large 


erative Bodies, 
CROCKER, President Massachusetts Senate in| the science of music, 


By GEORGE GLOVER) TEACHER who can sing, though unfamiliar with 


cts. | UNITED VOICES, 50 cts. $4.80 per doz. 


Yoong Players’ Popular Coll’n. 51 pieces. |Z 

Young Peoples’ Classics. 52 pieces, oF 
Popular Dance Collection. 66 pieces. ree 
Fairy Fingers. 36 pieces, =| ©“ 
Classical Pianist. 42 pieces, 1 

Piano (lassies. Vol. 1. 44 pieces, 
| Piano Classics. Vol. 2. 31 pieces. 27 
Sabbath Day Music 34 pieces. res 
Classic 4-hand Collection. 19 Duets. ts§ 
Operatic Piano Collection. 19 Operas, | SF 


TREASURES FOR TEACHERS 


For ScHOOoL Music TEACHERs: 


SONG MANUAL.) "°°" 


Complete Course in [ Per doz. $3 $4.20 $4 50 | 
Music Reading. ) 


AQ 


Song Collection, 
For HIGH SCHOOLS. 
H By L. O. Emerson. 60c. $6 do 
Song Greeting. A good book, with best of atm 


For PIANO TEACHERS AND THEIR Pupi.s 


Each, .00. 


CHOIR LEADERS use large quantities of our OCTAYVO 
MUSIC. 7000 different Sacred and Secular Selec. 
tions. Glees, Quartets, Anthems, &c., &. Price 
generally not more than 7 to 8 cts. per copy. and 
afew dimes buy enough for a society or choir, 
Send for Lists. 


Books and Music Mailed for Retail Price. 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


Just ISSUED!!! 


A SPECIAL LIST OF SELECT 


Antbems for Choirs 


Octavo Shape. Mailed on request. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 East Ninth St.. N.Y.  6t Randolph St., Chicago. 


Ruskin's Works. 


Put up in Letra Cloth, Gilt, 
and in Neat Boxes. 
Suitable for Presents. 


number of Proper Names, and Words from | 
Foreign Languages. Sixth Edition ; 16mo, 
cloth. Cheaper edition, 75 cts, 

“It will be found for its purpose a work of refer- 


ence as useful as itis un‘que As it becomes Known | 


it will be universally welcomed and approved.”’— 
George Wiliam Curtis. 

* Your books must attract attention to pronuncia- 
tion ay a department needing special study ia our 
schools and elsewhere. I hope they may be widely 
used A. March. Lafayette College. 

“ The work is an invaluable manual for everyone 
who would acquire the art of correct pronunciation,”’ 
— Boston Home Journal, 

*A work of great value, which ought to be in the 
hands of every pupil in school and college, and, in- 
deed, of every man and woman.”—Chicago Times 


c. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, Publishers, New York and London. 


1883. Second Edition. 16mo, cloth extra, 75c. 


“Twas very much pleased with its simplicity and 
the clearness with which his rules are laid down and 
his points stated.’”’—J/. A. Beaver, Governor of Penn. 

‘Mr Crocker, preserving all his usual accuracy 
and clearness. has condensed into a pocket manual 
what others who have treated the subject have not | 
been able to say a8 well ip ponderous volumes.’’— | 
Hi. Le Dawes, Senator for Massachusetts. 

“It is clearly and concisely written, and its rules 
embody the best usages on all points. The book is 
of convenient size, and the mechanical work ou it of 
rare excellence.’’— Register (Wheeling, W. Va ) 

* The author is evidently au authority on this sub- 
ject. The book has a carefully prepared topical in- 
aex, and is in every way adapted for use by delibera- 
tive bodies of all kinds.” —/ndianapolis Sentinel. 


WE SPEAK BOLDLY ! 


Barnes’ Jet Black Ink 


Can Teach Sight-Reading by this System. 


True and Beautiful (2v.), 


Leaders oud pingine find 4¥. in box, 

oft the greatest help in their wor end for sam H y 

aa book and try it. It can be tested with the black- Precious Thoughts, Clo. $4.00. 
oard and a book for the teacher 16 CIE, $8.00, 


For Children, get SCHOOL 8 ss N i 
(malted tor Ror | Pearls for Young Ladies, 
Music RRADER (35 cents). 

THE BICLOW & MAIN Co., JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
76 East Ninth 8t., N.Y. 81 Randolph St., Chicago. NEW YORK. 


CHAUTAUQUA. 


(Cc. L. 8. OC.) 
COURSE OF READINC FOR 1889--90. 


REQUIRED READINGS. (Bound in Cloth.) 


Outline History of Rome. (Vincent and Joy.) $0.70 GARNET SEAL FOR 1889—90. 
Political Economy. (Ely.) ee - 1.00 


is the Best School Ink. 


Chautauqua Course in Physics. Steele.) - 1.00 
The Chautauquan, 12 months, . - : - 2 


Barnes’ Steel Pens 


are the Best School Pens. 


On receipt of price will 

TO CLUBS.—We will supply the books 
for 1889-90, when five or more sets are bought | 
at one time, at 10 per cent. discount, the pur- 
chaser to pay express charges, and cash to 


accompany order. 


How to Judge of a Picture. (Van Dyke.) -  .60| Att and the Formation of Taste. - - Crane. 
The Bible, and Other diterature the Nine- Michael Angelo Buonarotti. Black. 
entury. (fownsend.) - .40/ Readings from Macaul Italy 
Preparatory and College Latin Course in . — — . 
vol. (Wilkinson}. English. | Readings from Ruskin. - - Italy. 


Garnet Seal not sold separately; four volumes in 


00 | a box, $2.00. 
free of express or postage. 


HUNT & EATON, Publishers, 
Firtu AVE AND 20th St., N. Y. 
CHARLES R. MAGEE, 
38 BRoMFIELD St., Boston. 


Number One especially, 


If you can not find the above near at hand, order of 


A. S. BARNES & CO.,... 175 Broadway, New York. 
The Prang Course in Form Study and Drawing. 


DR. ARNOLD DODEL, of the University of Zurich, in a critical survey of instruction in Drawing in the 
elementary schools of Europe and America, says of the Prang Course (?aedagogium, Leipzig, April, '89) : 


“If we consider the PRANG COURSE 48 & Whole and compare it with corresponding methods provided for 
teaching Drawing in elementary schools in Europe, its great superiority cannot escape us. It is in fact 
a step in practical pedagogics surpassing anything which has been done in this direction in Europe.” 


Circulars describing the Text-books and Models provided for carrying out the work of 
Prang’s Primary Course in Form Study and Drawing, 
Prang’s Shorter Course in Form Study and Drawing 
Prang’s Complete Course in Form Study and Drawing, 
will be sent on application to 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
7 Park Street, Boston. 16 Astor Pl., New York. 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Aids. 


We will send free to all applicants our new 
Catalogue of Teachers’ Helps. 


N. E. PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


NEW BOOKS FOR TEACHERS. 


Recreation Queries in United States History 
WITH ANSWERS. 


By Pror. C. L. GRUBER, State Normal School, Kutztown, Pa. 
Cloth; price, 75 cents. 


We quote the following from the Author’s Preface: * This collection of ‘Queries’ has been made for the 
purpose of promoting greater interest in the study of our history. The Be. hopes that it will relieve 
pe dull monotony of difficult lessons and dry facts, and thus ward off the tendency to routine work wit! 

ts consequent inoifference. Striking facts and uncommon occurrences add a charm to school work. They 
are incentives to the pupil’s mind, and prove a source of healthful me ~*! recreation.” 


Common Sense Exercises in Geography. 
By SEYMOUR EATON. Paper; price 25 cents. 


posi teacher of Geography will be delighted with this Manual. It is a book of EXERCISES,— 
not ordinary questions,—such as will require original thinking on the part of both teacher and pupil. 


re erded Pied to all grades, and to the best American text-books. Such a book has long beeu 


tg All orders must be sent direct to 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


SCHOOL 


All the American Educational and Miscellaneous Publications. 
Lowest Prices, prompt and careful service, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


BOOKS. 


| Our general School Book Catalogue, with net and retail prices and telegraphic 


code, mailed on application. Estimates on Library Lists. 


SEND TRIAL ORDER TO 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Publishers and Booksellers, 740 & 742 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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